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EDITORIAL NOTES 


As Announced Previously by Letter and in the Bulletin, 
Our Next Annual Meeting Will Be Held January 5-8, 1953, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California. 


NYONE interested in the evolution of college education in the 
United States will be amply rewarded by a perusal of YALE 
COLLEGE, AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY: 1871-1921, re- 
cently from the skillful pen of a painstaking historian, George 
Wilson Pierson. Author Pierson is particularly qualified to 
write such a scholarly history. He has been on the history fac- 
ulty at Yale since obtaining his doctorate there in 1933. Addi- 
tional background for his intimate knowledge of the situation is 
his work as an undergraduate student at Yale and some addi- 
tional teaching experience in the departments of English and 
history before he obtained his doctorate. Vivid is the portrayal 
of the evolution of the curriculum at Yale during the 50 years 
covered in the history. Terrific were the struggles to change the 
graduation requirements from the days of Timothy Dwight, 
when the curriculum demanded required studies of all students 
for the first two years, to a curriculum with a minimum of re- 
quirements. Under pressure from the alumni, particularly in 
the West, the requirement of Latin for all entering students was 
finally eliminated. Friendly and laudatory treatment is ac- 
corded the first lay president of the university, Arthur T. Had- 
ley, who transferred from the professorship of economics to the 
presidency of Yale in 1899. During his administration for 22 
years, great advances were made in curricular changes, in addi- 
tions to equipment and buildings and in the contribution made 
by Yale College in World War I, particularly through Hadley’s 
foresight in the early establishment of artillery units. Illumi- 
nating is the story of the abolition of the friction between the 
faculties of Yale College and the Sheffield Scientifie School. 
The academic warriors of a generation ago would hardly have 
believed it possible for the students in these two divisions to get 
along co-operatively in the work of the freshman year. Through- 
out its history the Yale authorities continue to hold the belief 
that ‘‘A university cannot thrive unless it is based upon a good 
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collegiate system,’’ an observation made by Daniel Coit Gilman 
of the class of 1852 who attained undying fame as the first presi- 
dent of The Johns Hopkins University. Thousands of Yale 
alumni will have nostalgic moments in noting the frequent ref- 
erences to the ‘‘great’’ members of the Yale faculty. Among 
the many others they will recall ‘‘bossy’’ Dean Jones who found 
his match when he tried to leave the campus one day when it was 
under SATC control during the fall of 1918, without a pass ac- 
ceptable to the student guard who would not accept Jones’ as- 
severation that he was the college officer who issued passes. The 
guard finally permitted the dean to leave after he had gone back 
to his office and written a pass for himself. William Lyons 
Phelps, affectionately known as Billy, was allowed to go and 
come without the required pass. The history is buttressed with 
many pages of supplemental notes and tables. Yale University 
Press, New Haven. 


AN ATLAS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES edited by John D. Millett, Executive Director of 
the Commission on Financing Higher Education of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, is an excellent reference book of 
maps showing the location of the colleges, both private and state- 
supported, in each state and giving statistics on population and 
enrolment. Columbia University Press, New York. 


(COLLEGE AND THE YEARS AFTER by Leonard J. West 

is a study of the graduates from the four municipal colleges 
in New York City,—City, Hunter, Brooklyn and Queens. The 
survey is based on 3,201 responses from a total of 5,865 men and 
women graduating in 41 and ’47 and was conducted by the 
Office of Research and Evaluation of the Division of Teacher 
Education. Of the sixty-five major fields offered, business, 
social studies and science attracted more than three quarters of 
the men surveyed and education and social studies more than 
half the women. The men surveyed earn 60% more than the 
general male population and the women earn twice as much as 
the female population in the same age-range. Board of Higher 
Education, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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HE TEACHER OF TEACHERS by Harold Rugg is a very 

timely and well written study of the improvement of teaching 
and the training of teachers in the United States telling the his- 
tory of teacher education and what is still to be accomplished. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


ENTER FOR INFORMATION ON AMERICA announces 
that its monthly guide service is available for $1.00 for each 
set of nine issues and fifty cents for school subscriptions of five or 
more copies. Center for Information on America, Washington, 
Connecticut. 


IGHER EDUCATION IN THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 

is a study of the programs, financing and organization of the 

state systems of higher education in America which was pre- 

sented to the Governors’ Conference at its annual meeting in 

Chicago in June, 1952. The Council of State Governments, 
Chicago. 


I TERGROUP EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN COL- 

LEGE by Dr. Marjorie B. Smiley is a study of intergroup 
education in a selected group of liberal arts colleges, analyzing 
present practices and recommending principles for curriculum 
planning in the future to help promote better relations between 
people of different nations, races, classes and religions. Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


THE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES SUMMER COURSES COM- 

MITTEE announces that courses will be open the summer of 
1953 at Stratford, Oxford, London and Edinburgh for American 
students. ‘Teachers, post-graduate students, college juniors and 
seniors, and others with suitable qualifications are admitted. The 
courses may be recognized for credits at U. S. universities and 
for grants under the G. I. Bill of Rights. The themes at the 
summer sessions will be those that each University is best 
equipped to offer. At Stratford the University of Birmingham 
will present ‘‘Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama’’; Oxford 
will give ‘‘Literature and Politics in the Twentieth Century’’; 
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the University of London will offer ‘‘Britain’s Economy in the 
Atlantic Community’’ at the London School of Economies and 
Political Science; while at the University of Edinburgh the 
Scottish Universities will present ‘‘The Development of Modern 
Western Civilization.’’ Opportunities to visit places of interest 
will be part of each course. Also special efforts will be made to 
help visitors meet British people and to become acquainted with 
their British environment. If students are accepted for enrol- 
ment they will have ship passage reserved for them, a special 
advantage in 1953 when trans-Atlantic travel will be particu- 
larly heavy. Fees at the four schools for the 6-week courses 
range from $176 to $202, to cover board, residence, tuition, and 
fares and meals on organized excursions. A few scholarships 
are available for outstanding candidates. Application forms 
for the summer schools and further information about the courses 
may be obtained from British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. or from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


E EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE offers for 1953- 

54 its sixth series of research fellowships in psychometrics 
leading to the Ph.D. degree at Princeton University which are 
open to candidates acceptable to the Graduate School with com- 
petence in mathematics and psychology and which carry a 
stipend of $2,500 a year. Information and application blanks 
will be available up to January 16, 1953, and may be obtained 
from: Director of Psychometric Fellowship Program, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


RESPONSIBLE MEMBERS OF THE ACADEMIC PRO- 

FESSION are invited to submit names of highly qualified 
young men and women in whom they have confidence as promis- 
ing teachers and scholars for a WOODROW WILSON FEL- 
LOWSHIP. This is designed to recruit for the teaching pro- 
fession those who possess the highest qualities of intellect, charac- 
ter and personality, particularly those whose primary interest 
lies in the Humanities and the Social Sciences, and who have 
never thought of an academic career, or at least are undecided 
upon it. However, acceptance of a Fellowship entails no obliga- 
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tion to enter the academic profession. This Program is spon- 
sored by the Association of Graduate Schools in the Association 
of American Universities and underwritten by the 37 universi- 
ties comprising the AAU and by generous grants from the Car- 
negie Corporation. The award of a WOODROW WILSON 
FELLOWSHIP is intended to constitute a signal academic 
honor, for which no student can in the first instance apply. The 
Fellowship is for one year and is designed for those who have 
not yet begun formal graduate work. For further information 
write to Professor Courtney Smith, South Reunion Hall, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


WoORLD HANDBOOK OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZA- 

TIONS AND STATISTICS gives a summary of the educa- 
tional systems in 57 countries and valuable comparable statistics’ 
prepared by the National Ministries and the National Commis- 
sions for UNESCO, Paris. 


NNUITIES constitute the chief source of income for the 
American Bible Society and other groups like ‘‘Old Folks’ 
Homes.’’ Colleges would do well to become more interested in 
stimulating certain prospective supporters to adopt this plan of 
giving, which is also a solution of investment problems for them. 
To those interested in the colleges attention can be called to the 
fact that annuity gifts will relieve them of anxiety concerning 
safe investments, a reduction in income taxes, a steady income 
for life and the guarantee that their gifts will be used for wel- 
fare purposes. A consultative annuity conference has adopted 
an annuity rate of 44% per annum for persons aged 55, up to 
7% for people aged 80 or more. 


THE UNIVERSITY .-OF KENTUCKY—ORIGINS AND 

EARLY YEARS illustrates admirably the adage about an 
institution being the lengthened shadow of a man. The heroic 
struggles of James K. Patterson with opposing church leaders 
and indifferent legislators during his presidency from 1869 
through 1910 are detailed interestingly by James F. Hopkins, 
Associate Professor of History in the University of Kentucky. 
The institution had its origins in Transylvania Seminary char- 
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tered in 1783 by the Virginia legislature before Kentucky be- 
came a state. In 1788 Transylvania was incorporated as a Uni- 
versity by the Kentucky legislature. In 1865 Transylvania was 
consolidated with Kentucky University, which had evolved in 
1858 from Bacon College, operated under the auspices of the 
Disciples of Christ from its founding in 1837 by three dissident 
faculty members of the Baptist College at Georgetown who had 
resigned over theological differences. Under the terms of the 
Morrill Land-Grant College Act of 1862, the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Kentucky was organized as a Department 
of Kentucky University. It continued thus until 1878 when it 
was separated completely from the Kentucky University, which 
continued independently as a denominational college, affiliated 
with the Disciples of Christ. In 1908 the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College was re-organized as the State University and 
Kentucky University changed its name back to Transylvania. In 
the early days the Presbyterians dominated the Transylvania 
Board, although in earlier times brief presidencies were held in 
turn by a Unitarian minister, Harry Toulmin, recommended 
highiy by Thomas Jefferson, and two years afterward by the 
Episcopal rector, James Moore. In 1842 the Methodists were 
entrusted with the management of Transylvania but their schism 
into Northern and Southern sections in 1844 left the affairs of 
the school in the hands of a local group of trustees in Lexington. 
The classical languages continued as the core of the curriculum 
long after the addition of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. This was due to the influence of Patterson’s early Pres- 
byterian training in his native Scotland, to his college education 
in Hanover College in Indiana and to his teaching as Professor 
of Latin and Greek in Stewart College in Clarksville, Tennes- 
see, later absorbed in Southwestern at Memphis. Patterson’s 
most distinguished alumnus was Thomas Hunt Morgan who re- 
ceived his B.S. in 1886 from Kentucky Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College and his Ph.D. in 1890 from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. In 1933 Morgan was awarded the Nobel Prize after a suc- 
cessful career as faculty member at Bryn Mawr College, Colum- 
bia University and California Institute of Technology. 











THE AMATEUR IN MUSIC 
HENRY 8. DRINKER 


HIS is preeminently an age of specialization. We find it 
everywhere, in every day life, in industry, in government and 
in the arts, particularly in music. There is no longer a black- 
smith who can make everything, or a handy man who can fix 
anything. In industry the fierce competition for efficiency makes 
it impossible for anyone to maintain his place except by dividing 
his skill and experience into smaller and smaller segments,— 
becoming an expert, a specialist in one narrow field. Here one 
segment is management, the president with his corps of expert 
advisers specializes in correlating the various activities of the 
particular enterprise. 

In government we have a host of specialists, from the seed 
propagators to the makers of the atom bomb, all supposedly 
managed and controlled by the President and his advisers. 

In musie specialization has similarly developed. In Bach’s 
time, 250 years ago, a musician was not only a composer, but also 
organist, conductor, choir director, harpsichordist and could play 
a stringed instrument and also a wood wind or brass one. Now, 
a performer restricts himself to one instrument and knows little 
of the technique or literature of the others. The reason that 
this has come about, as well as the extent and result of it, I am 
going to expand on a little later. The point I now want to make 
is that in industry and in government, overspecialization by the 
experts is controlled and held in check by non-experts, and that 
in music this is one of the primary functions of the intelligent 
and musically educated amateurs. 


Nore: Address given at the Annual Meeting of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1952. 

For the past ten years, Henry 8. Drinker, Philadelphia Lawyer and 
musician, has made English translations of the vocal works of Bach, 
Brahms, Schumann, Wolf, Medtner, Moussorgsky and Schiitz. He has pre- 
pared and printed them with his English texts under the original German, 
syllable by syllable, and has donated to the Association of American Col- 
leges sufficient copies of each for distribution to all its members. For this 
outstanding and generous contribution, the Association is greatly indebted 
to Dr. Drinker. 
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In industry the president of the corporation has over him a 
board of directors, who are predominantly amateurs in the partic- 
ular industry, not being actually or exclusively engaged in it. 
They are all, however, men familiar with business and its prob- 
lems. It is their primary function to formulate the policy of 
the company, to direct its activities along promising lines and 
to prevent the enthusiasms and obsessions of the experts, includ- 
ing the president, from running away with the business. There 
is here, also, the influence of the actual consumers of the com- 
pany’s product, whose criticisms and suggestions are sought and 
heeded, both by management and by the board, and are potent in 
influencing its policy and program. 

In government the President has a cabinet to guide him, who, 
although often politicians, are not experts in their particular 
departments. Thus the Secretary of War is not a professional 
soldier, nor is the Secretary of the Navy a graduate of Annap- 
olis. During the centuries in which the British empire has 
persisted, while autocracies have come and gone, its ultimate 
authority has been lodged in a similar cabinet of amateurs. The 
A-bomb is developed and produced by experts, under the mili- 
tary, for whom it is primarily intended. When it comes, how- 
ever, to formulating the policy for the development and use of 
atomic energy, we are unwilling to leave this ultimately to the 
experts, and so have put over them a board of civilians,—ama- 
teurs. The moral of which is that when any activity becomes of 
public importance and so diversified as to require the predomi- 
nant participation in its affairs by experts, they must be kept on 
the track by persons with a broader point of view. 

In music we have, analogous to the corporate president, the 
orchestra-, opera- or choral-conductor, who, however, is more apt 
to be a prima donna seeking the spotlight than is the business 
executive; nor are his board of managers persons whose musical 
experience is comparable to the business experience of corporate 
directors. Consequently, they have little influence on the musi- 
eal policy of the organization, their influence being confined to 
the choice of the next conductor and perhaps to whether there 
shall be more or less modern music. 

The patrons of concerts, also, are less effective than business 
customers, since the attendants at concerts are not, for the most 
part, actual users of music. But few of them play or sing seri- 
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ously. The greater part regard music as a mere form of amuse- 
ment, or, at most, as a sort of spiritual massage. Their likes and 
dislikes are neither as well grounded nor as impressive as those 
of actual industrial consumers. With the professional critics I 
will deal later. 

Only the intelligent and musically educated amateurs, who 
actually participate in music, can oceupy the place of the con- 
sumers of industrial products in influencing the basic policy and 
development of music. 


Let us now return, as I promised a moment ago, to the reason 
and extent of the extraordinary specialization in music during 
the past two centuries, which has resulted in the unfortunate 
cleavage of musicians into two distinct classes,—professionals 
and amateurs. 

Formal concerts, in the modern sense, to which an audience 
pays to be admitted, were unheard of before the late 17th cen- 
tury, and infrequent prior to the 19th. With their increase came 
the commercialization of music, the emphasis on skill in perform- 
ance, the development of virtuosity and the consequent specializa- 
tion of professionals, whose managers have succeeded in focusing 
public attention on the personality of the performers and their 
unique skill in performance as distinguished from the intrinsic 
quality and beauty of the music which they play and sing. 

It is interesting to note, during this period when music was 
becoming commercialized, a complete alteration of the meaning 
of ‘‘professional’’ as applied to sport and to music, from its 
proper etymological use in connection with the learned profes- 
sions. Professor Pound, in his Survey of the Legal Profession, 
defines a profession as a group of people pursuing a learned art 
as a common calling in the spirit of public service,—no less a 
public service because it may incidentally be a means of liveli- 
hood. The remuneration is an incident or by-product. As ap- 
plied to sport and to music, however, a ‘‘professional’’ has now 
become one who follows an occupation as a means of livelihood, 
compensation being the primary objective. Here the designa- 
tion is used in contrast with ‘‘amateur,’’ which etymologically 
signifies one who pursues the activity because of his love for it and 
who is disqualified for the designation if he accepts any tangible 
compensation. 

The commercialization of music, with the emphasis on vir- 
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tuosity and skill in performance, has resulted in increasing spe- 
cialization on the part of professional performers, who, if they 
are sufficiently skilful and glamorous, no longer need to be 
rounded musicians. While there are notable exceptions, the 
interest of professional musicians is for the most part centered on 
performance and on the branch of performance which they have 
made their specialty. The singers are for the most part inter- 
ested inordinately in voice production, and are unacquainted 
with instrumental literature. The instrumentalists can usually 
play but one instrument and are unfamiliar with the music for 
voice or for other instruments, or, where they are soloists, even 
with the ensemble music in which their instruments have a part. 

The prevailing fashion, also, is now to think of a musician as 
one who sings or plays an instrument or conducts an orchestra 
for an audience to hear. The human tendency to regard the pre- 
vailing fashion as the ultimate and natural objective makes it 
essential to consider what is the place and function of music in 
our culture. Is it a mere form of amusement like the movies, 
having, it is true, educational features, but devoted primarily to 
entertaining a paying audience? Or is it something infinitely 
more important,—an activity in which everyone of us can, in one 
way or another, actively participate, and which, when understood 
and accorded its proper place in our normal daily lives, can have 
an inspirational influence which we commercially-minded Ameri- 
cans are only just beginning to realize? Is the relegation of 
music to the humble role of mere entertainment but another 
symptom of a modern tendency to discard spiritual values, and 
shall we rest content to leave itso? If music is to be restored to 
the essential function of moulding character which it once oc- 
cupied, it is primarily the educated amateurs who will bring this 
about. 

Music has an indefinable power over people which has been 
recognized since the beginning of civilization. In the earliest 
times it was used as magic. For centuries the church endeavored 
to monopolize it as an adjunct to religion. While it is a language, 
it does not describe anything tangible, but speaks directly and so 
is impossible to translate into words. Everyone, however, can 
understand the power of music over the emotions, and all edu- 
cated musicians that over the intellect. All feel the thrill of a 
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waltz or military march. A fugue or symphony gives the same 
deep intellectual satisfaction as a beautiful building or a mighty 
bridge or battleship. 

One of the first things that it is essential for us to realize is 
what constitutes a musician, as to which there is probably more 
misunderstanding than about any subject of public interest and 
attention comparable to that now devoted to music. 

In 1768 Boccherini dedicated his first string quartet : ‘‘ Ai Veri 
Cognoscitori e Dilettanti de Musica.’’ ‘‘To Those who Under- 
stand and Delight in Music,’’ an apt definition of musicians, 
whether professional or amateur. 

To most people, however, a musician is merely one who makes 
music. So does a phonograph. The confusion results from the 
failure to distinguish between music and performance. When 
I was in college a recital was given by a tenor with a big 
voice and an exaggerated musical ego, but with a distinctly 
non-athletic physique. After the concert we all went into the 
gym pool. An impertinent classmate, encountering the tenor 
in a towel, and determined to take him down, remarked that 
anyone could tell by looking at him that he was a singer. When 
the pleased tenor suggested that this was perhaps because of his 
chest development, the boy replied, ‘‘Oh, no. You have legs 
just like a canary.”’ 

There are four inherent talents, the possession and develop- 
ment of which make a musician :—rhythm, melody, harmony and 
counterpoint. 

The earliest of these to be humanly acquired was rhythm, in 
which even now some savages excel us, they being able with ease 
to drum three beats against seven, or eight against eleven. The 
next in order was melody—a series of musical notes arranged in 
an integrated progression. The third development was har- 
mony, which consists of the vertical juxtaposition of two or more 
notes and the progression of a varying combination of notes 
through a musical phrase. Harmony in the 18th and 19th cen- 
tury sense, began in the middle ages with simple parallel progres- 
sions, and has been developed continually down to the present 
harmonic revolutions. Counterpoint, the fourth musical factor, 
consists of the simultaneous sounding of two or more melodies, 
each independent of the others, a combination of which results 
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in a musical effect different from all of them, proving that the 
whole can be more than the sum of the parts. 

Each one of these four musical factors is the subject of a 
musical talent which every person inherits, to a greater or less 
extent, from one or more ancestors, and each of which talents is 
capable of development by application and by environment. 
The greatest musicians have had all four in a superlative degree. 

In addition, however, to these four purely musical talents, the 
successful performer must have and develop several other talents, 
which are not musical talents at all. A singer must have a 
beautiful voice and a larynx able to control it, which, however, 
makes him a musician only in the sense that a nightingale is one. 
An instrumentalist must have an inherent digital dexterity and 
power of co-ordination, which are not musical talents, but gym- 
nastic ones, like the ability to turn a double back somersault or 
to run a hundred yards in ten seconds. In addition, a successful 
performer must have tremendous persistence as well as a glamor- 
ous personality. A conductor requires also a talent for leader- 
ship, as well as for pantomime, necessary to translate his inter- 
pretations to his audience. A composer must have power of 
concentration. constructive imagination, a great soaring soul 
and a strength of purpose which defies diversion to any object 
other than the-mastery of his art. 

Another result of the commercialization and overspecialization 
in music is reflected in our current methods and objectives in 
music education. Our young people are taught music not in 
order that they may understand it and make it a potent influence 
and inspiration in their normal daily lives, but with a view to 
making them able to sing or play a few pieces, as pseudoprofes- 
sionals, for the supposed pleasure of an audience and the grati- 
fication of their parents. The important function of music in 
moulding the character of those who understand and participate 
in it, is overlooked and neglected. Instead of being a mere form 
of amusement it should be a potent influence in promoting cul- 
ture. Our educators are absurdly ignorant and behind the 
times in not giving it the major place in education which it had 
under the church, but which has not been provided since educa- 
tion was taken over by the universities, where those in authority 
are for the most part musically illiterate. Some years ago, when 
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I was privileged to address an association of college presidents 
on their music curricula, I took an informal poll and found not 
one who was able to write down the melody of his college song, 
or to sing at sight the unfamiliar song of a sister institution. 

A principal reason for the neglect and ineffectiveness of musi- 
cal training in promoting culture is the widespread belief that . 
music is a gift from the gods to but a chosen few. Actually the 
understanding of music is attainable by all who are really inter- 
ested in acquiring it. Also, practically every child, except the 
few with defective ears or larynxes, if taken early enough, can 
be taught to read vocal music at sight and to write it from dicta- 
tion exactly as he can be taught to read and write a foreign 
language. Music is in fact a language and should be taught as 
such, beginning with the rudiments before adolescence, when 
languages are easily mastered. Mother Stevens, who success- 
fully carried out a splendid service at the Pius X School in New 
York in teaching children to sing, stated to me, without quali- 
fication, that, with intelligent teaching, no normal child can 
escape learning to read vocal music at sight. A test, carried out 
in Cincinnati of 4,000 ‘‘run of mine’’ school children, reached a 
similar conclusion. Some children are of course more teachable 
and proficient in music than others, just as some are better lin- 
guists or tennis players, but all who enjoy and are interested in 
music—as most are who are given a proper chance—can learn to 
sing and play well enough to derive great satisfaction in so doing, 
a pleasure, influence and inspiration which can be carried on 
through their entire adult lives. 

Several years ago, Professor Seashore, of the University of 
Iowa, conducted a series of scientific tests which showed that only 
one music student out of forty possesses the inherent qualifica- 
tions—muscular as well as intellectual and aesthetic—which 
would warrant his undertaking a musical career. I have been 
astonished to find how many of those who read the summary of 
these tests in the Reader’s Digest received the wholly erroneous 

_impression that less than 3% of normal people are musical, 
whereas what the tests really showed was that no more than 3% 
were equipped to undertake a professional career in musical 
performance. Doubtless, similar tests would indicate at least 
an equally small proportion of potential professional golf, tennis 
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or chess players, but should this at all deter the other 97% from 
learning to play these games for their own enjoyment? 

Musie education should, of course, be planned and arranged 
so as to enable music students to undertake professional careers 
if they desire and prove competent, but at the proper point they 
should be enabled and indeed encouraged to abandon the idea of 
becoming performers for others to hear, and devote their time 
and attention to learning to understand and make music for their 
own pleasure and musical satisfaction, stressing the acquisition of 
musical literacy,—the ability to read music at sight, with special 
training of professionals to equip them to work with amateurs 
and make their group music interesting and effective. 

What, you ask, is my conception of the musical amateur ? 

He is, of course, primarily one whose interest in and devotion 
to music is prompted by his love for it,—an amator. The intelli- 
gent and educated amateur who fills an important place in music 
is one who seriously devotes a considerable part of his time to 
composing, studying or performing music and whose attention, 
if a performer, is centered on the beauty of the music and on his 
pleasure in producing it, and as little as is humanly possible on 
the impression which his skill in performance will have on his 
hearers. In Italy, where in the Renaissance the term amateur 
and its synonym dilettante (one who delights in music) origi- 
nated, the dilettanti were the leaders in the musical world. 
Neither term had then acquired the connotation of superficiality 
which has since been attached to them, in part deservedly, and in 
part at the suggestion of some professionals and their managers, 
who would have it that they are the only musicians worthy of the 
name. 

Amateurs need not and should not be superficial. While they 
are, as a class, obviously inferior to the professionals in skill or 
perfection of performance, it is entirely possible for them, be- 
cause of their detached point of view, to acquire a discrimination 
and taste for good music at least equal to that of the professionals, 
as well as a familiarity with all sorts of music, which is rarely 
found in those whose lives are devoted to one narrow branch. 
Although amateurs are not equipped or skilled in teaching music, 
they sometimes know, perhaps better than the professional 
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teachers, what it will be most beneficial to musical culture for 
people to be taught. 

Intelligent and musically educated amateurs so competent as 
to command the respect of the professionals, may also be the most 
effective critics in moulding beneficially the development of 
musical taste and in preventing the foisting of cheap musical 
products on the public. This is not now being done by the pro- 
fessional music critics. While here, too, there are notable ex- 
eeptions, most music crities are interested principally in skill of 
performance. Often their criticisms consist of a mere string of 
stock platitudes written, not infrequently, without actually hear- 
ing a great part of the performance. It would seem questionable 
whether the agony and unjust discouragement to worthy and 
serious young performers by smart and ill-considered ‘‘criti- 
cisms’’ is counter-balanced by the constructive guidance of musi- 
cal taste and standards, which it should be their function to pro- 
vide. Were it not for the free advertising which would result, 
the critics might be permitted by their papers to publish their 
critiques on the day of the concert, or even a day or two before, 
giving an intelligent history and account of the music to be per- 
formed, and of the qualifications of the performers. 

The fundamental difference between professional musicians — 
and amateurs is in their point of view toward music. The pro- 
fessional is primarily interested in what he can do to music; the 
amateur in what music can do to him. While professionals are 
of course essential to our musical life and progress, they are not 
as indispensable as are amateurs. If an A-bomb should wipe 
out all the professional performers, music would go right on, with 
a stimulus to general healthy music-making ; whereas the destruc- 
tion of all the amateurs would leave the professionals with no 
intelligent audience for whom to perform. It is the amateurs 
and not the professionals who set the standards of taste in music 
and who are the ultimate arbiters of artistic achievement. 

One thing which amateurs must learn is the possibility of music 
without concerts. Amateurs do not exist merely to hear and en- 
courage professionals, but must have a musical life of their own. 

I do not, of course, for a moment suggest that concerts should 
be abolished or curtailed, or that they are not a splendid activity, 
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essential to musical culture; for they are. I merely question the 
widespread impression that music consists solely of that per- 
formed by professionals to be listened to by audiences, either in 
a concert hall or over the radio or from phonograph records. 
The greatest mistake made by many amateurs is in devoting 
practically all of their musical time and attention in a futile 
effort to perform music for other people instead of for their own 
pleasure and musical experience. Since the advent of the phono- 
graph and radio no one really wants to hear amateur soloists. 
These modern devices can, however, no more eliminate perma- 
nently the fundamental need for the individual adventure in 
music than the movies can that for the individual adventure in 
love. While of course amateurs can never hope to equal the fin- 
ished performances of the professionals, this is more than com- 
pensated by the thrill of feeling the music tingle in one’s own 
throat or through one’s own fingers, which gives an understand- 
ing of it that no amount of mere listening can achieve. Every- 
one who has repeatedly heard the record of a great choral work 
and then actually sung it with a group of eager and competent 
amateurs will testify to this. 


What then are the functions of the musical amateur? 

First, to enrich his life and that of his musical colleagues by a 
thorough understanding of music and by actual participation. 
This need not be confined to participation in performance, but 
may include the study of musical history and the development of 
musical forms,—musicology; also the intensely interesting and 
little explored social aspect of music,—the importance and in- 
fluence of music in different epochs and in different cultures,— 
who made what kind of music, and why ? 

Second, to keep the professionals from overemphasizing 
technique and the importance of performance. This must be 
kept where it belongs, as the means of bringing out the beauty 
inherent in music and not as an end in itself. The amateurs are 
a safety valve for overspecialization. 

Third, to insist on the retention of good taste in music and on 
the prevalence of music which is sound and good. Music which 
is light, like Midsummer Night’s Dream—both the play and the 
overture,—must be distinguished from that which is unsubstan- 
tial, cheap and merely showy. 
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Fourth, to furnish a stimulus, by their real understanding, to 
the professionals to give the public only the best, and to repair 
the cleavage with the professionals by proving themselves to be 
intelligent and worthy companions in music. 

Finally, to build up musical culture in this country and in the 
world by creating an increasing number of intelligent music 
lovers who understand and delight in music and who have an 
actual part in its production. Johann Sebastian was one of 
fifty-three Bachs who within a period of two hundred years oc- 
cupied major musical posts in the thoroughly musical environ- 
ment in which he was born and lived. Mount Everest does not 
rise 29,000 feet sheer from sea level. It starts from a 15,000 
foot plateau. It is the function of the amateurs to build this 
plateau for music. 








THE PLACE OF THE SMALL COLLEGE IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 


JOHN J. McCLOY 
RECENTLY U. 8. High COMMISSIONER FoR GERMANY 


GINCE my return to the United States, I have been endeavoring 

to adjust myself to American routine as an antidote to the 
succession of crises which seemed to be the normal pattern of 
German life in the postwar period. 

These adjustments—or readjustments—are rather varied. It 
was pointed out to the American people from time to time that 
while in Germany I had the use of a special train. I.am afraid 
the implication—rather thinly veiled—was that ‘‘I never had it 
so good.’’ For those columnists and correspondents who seem 
to be solicitous about my attitude toward life in the United 
States, I would like to take this opportunity to reassure them that 
my recent rides up and downtown in the New York subways 
have quite restored my perspective. 

In the course of these adjustments I have also sought some 
relaxation of mind; a relief from East-West tensions and from 
the uneasy feeling that some lack of caution might start a war 
some afternoon. I wished to get away from the whole complex 
of thoughts that used to rush into one’s mind whenever one 
heard such words as ‘‘Lastenausgleich’’ or ‘‘Mitbestimmungs- 
recht.’’ 

But your President and George Olds broke into my vacation 
in the Adirondack Mountains a little while ago with such a 
moving tale of Washington College, its character and its aspira- 
tions, that not only were the mountains stirred but I agreed to 
come to Chestertown to attend this convocation, not only to re- 
ceive the honor of a degree from such an institution but almost 
as it were to maintain my self-respect. 

I was told to talk to you briefly—brevity was emphasized—on 
the place of the small college in American life. I do not wonder 
that I was so enjoined, as so much has already been said and 
written on the subject. But as a relief from tensions, the sub- 
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town, Maryland, October 11, 1952. 
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ject is a total loss. I found myself immediately in a great ‘‘to 
do’’ over what President Conant had said or what he had meant 
about democracy in education. I met embattled ‘‘liberalists’’ 
rung in between the vocationalists of the great state universities 
and the pure thinkers of the technical and research schools. 
Even Church and State were involved. I found a new state- 
ment of an old credo in the form of another compendium of great 
books. The names of mighty contestants still resounded— 
Hutchins, Adler, Dewey. I almost wished I were back in Berlin 
with a nice well-behaved crisis in the offing. 

Now, it would be truly silly of me to attempt to contribute 
anything of value to the philosophy of education, and I do not 
presume to try it. But as a layman whose only experience is 
that of an individual in the community with some government 
experience, I find myself very much troubled about the place 
of the college in the present world scene. 

As for Washington College, I am bound to confess that I had 
known very little about it prior to President Gibson’s and George 
Olds’ visit to me last month. I have since learned how well this 
college is entitled to bear the name of Washington. George 
Washington’s guineas and George Washington’s time were de- 
voted to its early establishment. This I learned after reading 
something of the history of the College, but I also learned, as a 
result of running into Douglas Freeman the other day in a New 
York library, that the esteemed father of his country did not 
have at hand the very considerable sum of 50 guineas at the time 
the then Board approached him for a contribution. The Federal 
Government, Freeman told me, was compelled to finance his gift 
out of sums owed Washington by the Government for his war- 
time services. Thus, even in those early days we see the nose of 
the Government camel finding its way under the tent of higher 
learning. Moreover, having been educated in a small college 
myself and having heard much doctrine regarding the role of the 
liberal college as a student, as an alumnus and as a trustee of that 
college, I was very much interested in learning where Washing- 
ton College did fit in the educational scheme in order to help 
locate my own bearings in respect of Amherst. 

Let me state to you the case of Amherst. It is an ancient 
institution—though not as old as this one—well-established and 
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well-endowed in that part of New England where colleges 
abound. Amherst was founded in the early part of the last cen- 
tury by the farmers and settlers of the Connecticut River Valley 
because they wanted their sons to be educated and Harvard was 
a long way off. It was an overland expedition to get to Cam- 
bridge. Moreover, rumor had it that the ugly seed of heresy was 
being sown at Harvard by the Unitarians of Boston. Young 
men of hopeful piety found it a difficult journey to Cambridge 
and, once arrived, there was no telling what might happen to 
their souls. 

In my day at Amherst there was an agricultural college on the 
other side of town where strictly agricultural training was given. 
Today ‘‘ Aggie’’, as we then somewhat patronizingly called it, has 
become the University of Massachusetts with all the parapher- 
nalia of buildings, equipment, stadia that go with heavily sub- 
sidized state universities. Not only can students readily get to 
the university due to today’s transportation facilities, but they 
do not have to pay anything—or very iittle—when they do get 
there. The great variety of subjects that are taught include 
any that the small, privately endowed college can offer—and a 
great many that it cannot. And so the reason for the small col- 
lege must be given in New England as well as along the Eastern 
Shore cf Maryland. 

Now I could tell you something from firsthand of the tre- 
mendous challenges that face the free nations of the world and 
the youth of the free nations of the world, but I really think, 
unless you are quite obtuse, you are already rather well aware 
of them. We recently concluded a war in which German im- 
perialism, using the devices of the police state, slave labor and 
the suppression of free inquiry and expression, was disastrously 
defeated, and almost before we have time to look around after 
the close of that conflict we see Russian imperialism, using pre- 
cisely the same devices, making startling advances throughout 
Europe and Asia. We see this development causing the painful 
diversion of our energies in terms of large sacrifices of life, time 
and treasure. We see a giant propaganda machine, supported 
by a very large part of the resources of the Soviet Empire and 
its satellites, pounding out an incessant flow of words—part doc- 
trine, part vilification—such as never before has been experi- 
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enced in the world. We see peoples moving from low-living 
standards, undeveloped resources, oppression, directly toward a 
new police state without any contact with what we had thought 
to be the chief mark of civilized progress, namely, representative 
government. 

Let me say that I really believe that no one who has not been 
near the center of this new force can have a full conception of its 
pressure, its continuity and its persistence. We are in a divided 
world frequently stated as the Leftist world against the Rightist 
world, but I think our terms are wrong. I would say, the Soviet 
world represents the extreme right and we the extreme left. 
There is a great deal of rationalization going on in between these 
extremes but it is undeniable that the Soviet Union represents 
oligarchic control, unyielding doctrine and absolute suppression 
of opposition. It uses methods which, barring perhaps the Nazi 
period, one has to go far back in history to duplicate, such as the 
use of slaves in the mines and in the erection of great public 
works. How this ancient Egyptian technique can be called 
leftist or modern, and a free system of labor be calied rightist or 
reactionary defies my comprehension. Yet many people in this 
topsy-turvey world do. The United States is certainly the ex- 
treme leftish opposite of such a system and I hope that we ever 
shall be. But whatever the terms we apply, there is a great 
battle going on—a battle for men’s minds and emotions. There 
are tremendous forces at work—physical and psychological. 

In our own environment we are in an extremely fluid state. 
If there is one thing which marks life in these United States, it 
is movement. I do not suppose there is any community in all the 
world less static than that which is to be found in the United 
States. Individuals and families move with great ease and very 
little inhibition from one part of the country to the other, and 
movement between the so-called classes, as Lubell has pointed 
out in his recent survey of American political life, has become 
a pattern of our existence. As they shift and move, what, if any, 
verities can they, as the sailors say, lay to? 

And where particularly does the small college fit in such a 
world? Certainly it is not enough to say that because the col- 
lege is neither a great university nor a technical school its ex- 
istence is justified. It was never sufficient to justify any institu- 
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tions merely to say that it was neither here nor there. I should 
think that the best answer to the question can be reached by 
trying to appraise what the world needs and seeing whether ex- 
isting institutions fit the need. 

If there is to be real hope of avoiding a conflict in a divided 
world, to my mind what is needed most is a means and method 
of communication. Communication is based on common under- 
standing and a code or method of expression. I suggest, as many 
people have before me, that a broad general education is an ex- 
cellent base upon which a knowledge of language can operate. 

Having recently been exposed to rather close contacts with 
educational processes in postwar Europe, it is therefore with the 
greatest interest that I now return to this country and resume 
some contacts with our own educational system. And to make 
a point immediately—our system faces real competition. Let 
me illustrate. 

The other day a young man from Germany came in to see me. 
He was just on his way back after having spent over a year here 
as an exchange student. He had gone to one of our great West- 
ern state universities. Before his arrival in the United States he 
had graduated from a so-called Gymnasium in Germany. I 
asked him what his studies had been in Germany. They were 
the usual group: Latin, Greek, mathematics, German literature, 
French, physics, chemistry and biology, I asked him how far 
he had gone in Greek. He replied he had read Homer, the 
Dramatists, Plato, the Greek Gospels and other more obscure 
sources which made it evident that he had read at least as much 
Greek as I had ever read, even though I had taken seven years of 
Greek when I was at school and college. His Latin was at a 
similar stage. He had had differential calculus and analytical 
geometry. Now, this young man was not studying to be a uni- 
versity professor or to become a minister of the gospel. His par- 
ents, whom I knew well, were of quite modest circumstances. He 
was studying to be a forester. And, of course, while he was talk- 
ing to me, he was speaking very good English. 

Now, what good in the world was Greek to him? He was not 
preparing himself to write odes to the trees. He had concen- 
trated here in courses in forestry and political science. Again 
what specific relation was there between these two subjects? 
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Yet, when he left me I had the feeling that he was well on the 
way to becoming a good citizen, perhaps a world citizen. He was 
well on his way to being able to communicate even from the 
depths of the forest with people in his own and other lands. 

That typifies some of the competition that the American small 
college has to meet. The United States is today a world leader. 
But how can the United States purport to take an influential 
part in all the great world issues as the chief representative of 

_ the free peoples of the world unless its own men and women can 
keep up with this competition? And I emphasize that, to be 
prudent, one must look not alone to the competition one finds at 
home but in the world at large where the big game is going to be 
played. It will not do to measure the requirements of your 
effort by the competition of the local scholastic drones. 

Let me give you another thought provoked from my relatively 
short but somewhat intensive experience in government. I was 
suddenly plunged into the work of national preparation for 
World War II after a rather routine practice of law in New 
York City. Immediately upon arriving in Washington we were 
beset with a thousand problems, with very little time to devote 
to their solution. The pressure constantly mounted as Axis vic- 
tories were repeated. There was no time to study or read. One 
had largely to depend upon the skills and experience with which 
he was already possessed. Decisions were generally made at 
meetings, for there were usually many interests to deal with in 
any imporant problem. Nine times out of ten, the individuals 
who directed the decisions and who gained the confidence of 
their fellow-workers were those who could state in a simple, clear 
manner the problem which was presented and give a direct and 
understandable suggestion as to how it was to be solved. No 
refinement of style was required, but the man who could sit at the 
table with overworked men and be articulate usually carried the 
nod. And it was because so few had just these simple capacities 
—basic knowledge of the King’s English and the power to use it 
—that those who had them became so prominent. There were 
many who knew but could not express what they knew. There 
were many who were loquacious but they soon lost their effective- 
ness. I do not say that the decisions so arrived at were always 
right. Unfortunately, many mistakes were made, but the fact 
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is indisputable that the men and women who did have this power 
were the determinative ones. 

If a small college could notably excel in giving its graduates 
this capacity, if a path would not be beaten to its door, the path 
from its door to success in the world would be beaten by the feet 
of many students. 

Perhaps it is not essential that a man or a woman today should 
have sensed the ‘‘surge and thunder of the Odyssey’’ by having 
read the original in order to make him a statesman or a leader 
either in business or culture, but I venture to suggest that it 
might help him if he had. But unless he or she is a very peculiar 
sort of genius, it is essential to express himself or herself clearly. 

In passing, may I be so bold as to say that, generally speaking, 
the method of teaching foreign languages in this country is, to 
my mind, atrocious. How many of us can speak or read with 
any real facility in spite of the long hours of translation and 
prose exercises which plagued most of our ancient and modern 
language courses? I would agree with those who say that there 
is no use in continuing these courses if they involve only these 
unproductive drills. But I agree most fervently with those edu- 
cators who feel that it is essential that a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the thought and culture upon which our Western civil- 
ization rests be given to our students. 

Students in other lands are able from their school work to 
accomplish in language what we seem utterly unable to achieve. 
I was shocked the other day when I was told by one of the Deans 
at Harvard that it was now possible to obtain a degree repre- 
sentative of a general education from this Mother of Universities 
without having taken any course in a foreign language. It re- 
quired, I was told, some special manipulation, but it could be 
done. I venture to inquire whether this can be right in today’s 
world? I do not suggest that we all be trained to become diplo- 
mats or government officials, but when every breathing moment 
of our.lives is affected by the international situation, and will be 
for years to come, I do ask whether any of us who claim to be 
educated can rest easy if we do not have some knowledge of a 
foreign tongue. And I agree with Hutchins’ imperative that 
in a democracy all must be educated, for the final authority rests 
in the citizen. 
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At no time in our history have our motives and objectives been 
more misrepresented and maligned throughout the world than 
they are at the present time. We make plenty of mistakes and 
many of our attitudes deserve criticism. But the energies of 
almost half the world are today deliberately directed to the 
misrepresentation of us and our aims. I must confess that any 
communication with the people of the Soviet Union seems futile 
when they make such determined efforts to seal off all contact 
with the outside world and outside ideas. They seem to feel they 
need to preserve a vacuum within their borders in order to in- 
sure that their political system will be maintained. Indeed, it 
is very much like a vacuum tube in which no wires can glow if 
the slightest puncture occurs in the glass. This incidentally is 
why the City of Berlin causes the Soviets so much distress and 
why so many determined efforts are made to close it off from 
contact with the West. 

But even if we cannot communicate behind the Iron Curtain, 
there are millions of people who are accessible and who are as 
deeply desirous as we are for peace and freedom in this world. 
If these objectives are to be achieved, we must understand these 
people and they must understand us. 

I have suggested that there is nothing which per se this insti- 
tution or one like it can do better than the state university. I 
also suggest that if it cannot excel it deserves to have a very 
hard time making a go of it. But I do think the atmosphere 
of a small college can induce a certain avidity that it is difficult 
for the large university to inculcate. 

Let me give you another example of the competition. Think 
of the students in Berlin. There the great Berlin University 
with its Humboldt tradition has been taken over by the Soviet 
and made into a mere propaganda institute. Some of the hu- 
manities and sciences are still taught but they are choked by 
the weeds of doctrinaire teaching. A new university has sprung 
up in the Western Sector of Berlin. It is called the Free Uni- 
versity. There is limited classroom space; limited equipment; 
the students, generally speaking, are shabbiliy dressed and 
show signs of undernourishment. The teaching staff is not well 
paid but the faculty and students exhibit an impressive spirit 
and a determination to make their institution a significant cen- 
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ter of learning. Bear in mind that a great many of the stu- 
dents have to come from the East Sector and East Zone in their 
search for truth and learning. This subjects them and their 
families to heavy dangers—but still they come. More than ever 
before in Germany, students are working their way through the 
universities, and when I say ‘‘ working their way through’’ I do 
not mean the rather gentle sort of work that I did when I was 
in college—stoking the professors’ furnaces, waiting on table, 
or tutoring; but I mean hard, man-sized jobs with heavy hours 
and small pay. Students in Germany are crowding up their 
courses perhaps more than they ought. They have to stand in 
line for books and, though this is not desirable, it is indicative 
of their spirit and determination. 

So I would suggest that the American small college, in its 
quiet security, ought to be in a position to distinguish itself by 
‘displaying the avidity on the part of teachers and students 
that the competition demands. Moreover, the American small 
college ought to be able to afford a better opportunity for what 
is termed the education of the whole person. I do not know 
that I can prove this, but with earnest students and teachers, a 
broad base of learning and a good campus life, I think the proof 
would be quickly forthcoming in the form of graduates of in- 
telligent character. Again, I suggest it is a matter of excellence. 
Roscoe Pound used to say to his students that a pretty good 
lawyer is like a pretty good egg, but I think a pretty good col- 
lege, large or small, permits of the same comparison. 

I will not talk about the greater independence of the small 
college. It ought to be freer from bureaucratic controls. We 
used defiantly to sing: ‘‘We will think our thinks and drink 
our drinks,’’ and I fear did much more of the latter than the 
former. But this freedom of thought is so much a thing of the 
spirit, so much an intangible, that I would hesitate to say that 
it resides more comfortably in the small college than in the 
large one, particularly when there are so many small colleges 
that are so conventional. 

Certainly there is a need which some institutions ought to 
fill. The scientists have given us machines and gadgets with 
which our philosophy is not yet prepared to cope. Never has 
a social community been faced with broader decisions; never 
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have there been so many deep moral issues to be solved, so 
many imponderables to appraise. Can the small college, with 
its limited endowments, its small campus, hope to fill the need, 
when so many of our large universities are failing to do so? 

You can still define a college or a university as Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log and a student on the other, but the 
point of that aphorism is that both have to be good. I do not 
believe that Washington College or any other small college 
can compete with the big universities in making specialists or 
run-of-the-mine products. I do believe that with excellence it 
can compete in the production of enlightened minds and en- 
lightened character. 

Perhaps after this series of questions and assertions, I should 
attempt to make a summary of my own thoughts on the role of 
the small college in these complex times. Let me put it this 
way. 

The world—our friends in it as well as our enemies—knows 
that the United States has power, courage, determination and 
integrity. The world knows that we can build, that no nation 
is our match in production. But even our friends say that in 
meeting our world responsibilities we miss greatness because 
we lack thoughtful men. In other words, there is a widespread 
feeling that we have speed and power, but lack control. 

Perhaps the criticism is unjust, for much of it may stem only 
from jealousy. But there is no doubt that we do need thought- 
ful men and women to manage our affairs, to give spirit and 
high standards to our life. We need them in government, not 
only in Washington and overseas, but also in our states, in our 
cities, on our farms and in our small communities. We need 
them in the press and in the pulpit; we need them in business 
and in every area of activity. 

We need thoughtful men and women to meet the competition 
of ideas that flow from other countries. Today, as in the dec- 
ades and centuries gone by, the European mind, the Asian 
mind, contribute greatly to our civilization. The United States 
must be able to receive and interpret those contributions. 

I believe that it is the small college in this country, the col- 
lege which puts emphasis on the humanities, that is peculiarly 
adapted to send forth thoughtful men and women—people who 
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have caught the fire of great thoughts and great men, who 
know something of our culture and history, who can express 
themselves and exchange views in tolerance with others, and, 
above all, who have high ethical standards. 

Such, I believe, is the challenge to, and the opportunity of, the 
small college. 

If your college and mine take themselves for granted, neither 
of them is worth George Washington’s 50 guineas; but if, con- 
scious of the need, they display an unrelenting endeavor to ex- 
cel, their continued existence is not only justified but, as a 
matter of national interest, it becomes imperative. 











THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE: ASSET OR LIABILITY? 


STITH M. CAIN 
LIBRARIAN, CENTRAL COLLEGE (MISSOURI) 


INTRODUCTION 


HE amount and kind of contribution a library can make to 

the educational program of a college depends chiefly upon 
the kind of administration a library has, the financial and 
moral support from the president, and the co-operation from the 
faculty, students and other users of the library. When anyone 
of these important groups fails to do its part, the quality of 
library service becomes inferior, and the users of the library 
suffer as a result of this failure. 


RoE OF THE PRESIDENT 


The president is ultimately responsible for the conduct and 
character of the college library. This responsibility implies the 
engaging of a staff of intellectual quality and of a size and at 
salaries sufficient to insure the library service desired; the pro- 
viding of an adequate annual budget for books, periodicals, 
other materials and equipment necessary for the satisfactory in- 
structional and recreational programs of the institution; the 
selecting of teachers who will co-operate with him, each other, 
and the library staff in enriching and interpreting the re- 
sources of the library; the placing of his librarians on such aca- 
demic and professional levels, in accordance with adopted 
standards, as will enable them to function in the educational pro- 
grams; and, finally, the guiding of all into a merged and con- 
certed determination to make the library the center of intel- 
lectual life on the campus. 

He is the one who determines what role the librarian and 
the library committee play in the operation of the library. The 
president can go through the motions of setting up a library 
committee, but still retain all of the authority in any activities 
and operations of the library. The library committee and the 
librarian, in this case, would be more or less figureheads, who 
would have to go to the president for his approval of any im- 
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portant decision. This situation would be very harmful to the 
operation of the library. 

He could still hold to the antiquated point of view that the 
library is just a storehouse of books, that the librarian is just 
a clerk who knows very little about the educational program of 
the college and that the library committee should run the li- 
brary. This would be disastrous to the operation of the library, 
as will be pointed out in this paper. 

The modern president is becoming vitally concerned with the 
contribution that his college library is making to the educa- 
tional program of his college. He has learned to delegate author- 
ity to his chief advisers—the librarian being one—and thus free 
himself from making all of the minor decisions that he does not 
have the time to make and that his advisers are qualified to 
make. 

He realizes that the best library administration is secured by 
appointing an able librarian and giving him full authority.’ 
He consults with the librarian as to whom he should appoint to 
the library committee, before committee appointments are made, 
in order to get the best qualified members of the faculty on the 
committee. He sees to it that the committee is advisory and 
informative, and not administrative and executive. He meets 
with the committee from time to time, for the purpose of giving 
them the information they need about the administration and 
financial status of the college, and to learn firsthand of the 
activities of the library committee and the needs of the library. 
Thus he lays the foundation for making the library committee an 
asset and not a liability. 


ROLE oF THE LipRARY COMMITTEE 


The library committee is a liability to the college, and espe- 
cially to the librarian, when there is no interest shown in the 
library or the committee by its members; when it fails to sup- 
port the librarian in his program for the library; when the 
members fail to attend the meetings regularly; when the mem- 
bers look at the library from their narrow departmental point of 
view ; and when they fail to observe the rules of the library and 


1 Hughes, R. M., A Manual For Trustees of Colleges and Universities, p. 
101. 
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expect special favors and privileges from the librarian and the 
library staff. 

The operation of some college libraries today is suffering from 
executive and administrative library committees, which tie the 
hands of the librarian, interfere with the administration of the 
library, which they know little or nothing about, and who usurp 
authority that does not rightfully belong to them. Professor 
William M. Randall in his book, Principles of College Inbrary 
Administration, says: 

In colleges where the supervision is of this type, the li- 
brary has become the plaything of the faculty and exempli- 
fies, in its book collection, the individual interests of cer- 
tain powerful committee members to the exclusion of the 
more necessary books required by the students and by 
other faculty members. The librarian is generally incom- 
petent, since no person with ambition and skill will long 
remain in such a condition. The development of the library 
is retarded by constant change and uncertainty ; the staff is 
dissatisfied and gives grudging service. The librarian, who 
should be a responsible officer of administration, is reduced 
to the status of a clerk; and the library itself, which should 
be an active instrument in the educational organization, be- 
comes a‘ storehouse of books avoided as much as possible by 
the students who should use it with enthusiasm.” 

J. P. Danton made a study and found that the libraries in 
colleges where the librarian had no authority and where the 
president and the library committee formed the library policy 
were greatly inferior to those libraries in the colleges where 
democratic practices were evident and where the librarian had 
charge of the administration of the library with complete sup- 
port of the president and the library committee.* Farsighted 
college administrators have long given up the idea of having 
their library committees approve every requisition that the 
library ’makes on its budget, because they realize no adequate 
consideration can be given to the hundreds of titles that the 
library orders each year. The librarian does not have time to 
run over all of the campus tracing down members of the com- 


2 Randall, W. M., Principles of College Library Administration, pp, 28-29. 

3 Danton, J. P., ‘‘The Selection of Books for College Libraries: An Ex- 
amination of Certain Factors Which Affect Excellence of Selection,’’ The 
Library Quarterly, pp. 419-56, October, 1935. 
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mittee and getting each to approve every requisition that must 
be sent out before the next meeting of the committee. Members 
of the library committee do not have the necessary time or the 
incentive for such consideration outside of committee meetings. 
They have neither the specialized knowledge outside of their own 
fields nor—what is more important—an intimate knowledge of 
the holdings and weaknesses of the library collection as a whole.* 
Only the librarian has knowledge of the library collection as a 
whole. Teachers do not like the fact that the library committee 
must approve requests for books, about which members of the 
committee know nothing. They feel that it is a reflection on their 
training and experience in teaching in their chosen fields. 

F. W. Reeves and J. D. Russell in The Liberal Arts College 
state that: ‘‘Any arrangement whereby the librarian is made 
directly responsible to a committee of the faculty seems both un- 
wise and unsatisfactory,’’ and the ‘‘committee should never be 
given direct authority to supervise the work of the librarian or 
to deal with the routine administration of the library.’”* It is 
folly of the worst sort to endanger the results by making the 
decisions and activities of the librarian subservient to a com- 
mittee of the faculty who may render futile his best efforts.® 
Practically all library committees, that are administrative and 
executive, hinder the operation of the library, no matter how 
good the intentions of the members of the faculty committee are, 
because these members are not trained and experienced in 
college library administration. 

The library committee has an important role in the college, 
but this role is an advisory one. The specialized knowledge of 
this group should be placed at the disposal of the librarian, to 
furnish him information concerning the book needs of the in- 
stitution. 

A large percentage of the library committees today are in- 
formative and advisory rather than administrative and executive, 
since the present complexity of college library administration has 
made executive control by administrative committees highly in- 
efficient. Elizabeth Kientzle recently made a survey of 89 Mid- 

4 Ibid. 

5 Reeves, F. W., and J. D. Russell, The Liberal Arts College, p. 159, 

6 Randall, W. R., Ibid., p. 86, 
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west college libraries, and found out that the great majority 
had the following functions: 

1. The committee should serve as a liaison in interpret- 
ing library policies to the faculty and faculty opinion to | 
the librarian. 

2. It should study the library needs and interests of the 
college and should formulate broad general policies for the 
development of resources for research and instruction. 

3. It should consider plans by which the resources of 
the library can be integrated with campus and regional 
activities.” 

These are also the duties that many authorities agree upon as 
being the best ways in which the library committee can serve the 
library. Several means of carrying out these functions have been 
suggested in library surveys. Thus the committee may be ex- 
pected to aid in defending requests of the library for adequate . 
financial support and approval of expensive materials ; improve- 
ment of the library physical plant and equipment; and advice 
on requests for new periodical subscriptions of a departmental 
nature. Other specific means in which the library committee can 
aid the librarian and the library include the formulation of a 
sound long-time acquisition program ; aid in the surveying of the 
book collection ; study in the use of library materials and making 
recommendations on how to increase the use of the library; aid 
in the planning of a publications program for users of library 
handbooks, recent additions to the library lists, ete.; plans for 
the expansion of the library; discussion of the integration of 
the library with instruction; the contribution of the library to 
the educational program of the college; and consideration of 
methods for encouraging gifts to the college library. 


SUMMARY 


Whether the library committee is an asset or a liability to the 
college library is largely the responsibility of the president of 
the college. It is he who determines the functions of the library 
committee, the appointment of its members and the role of the 
library in the college. 


7 Kientzle, Elizabeth, ‘‘The College Librarian and the Library Com- 
mittee,’’ The Library Quarterly, p. 123, April, 1951. 
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After the decisions have been made by the president, the 
members of the committee in their own roles determine to a 
certain extent whether their committee will aid or hinder the 
administration of the librarian and the operations of the library. 
They can take one of three courses. First, they can try to run 
the library and in so doing hinder the librarian and the service 
of the library to its users. Second, they can shirk their duties 
and obligations, not attend the meetings of the committee and 
not support the librarian in his effort to make the library contri- 
bute effectively to the educational program of the college. Or 
they can limit themselves to consideration of general policies and 
to specific means by which the library might serve the college 
better, and act in a friendly, advisory capacity. The president 
and the members of each library committee determine whether 
their committee will be an asset or a liability to the librarian, the 
library and the college. 














BUSINESS FINANCIAL CO-OPERATION WITH 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


BEARDSLEY RUML 
ECONOMIST AND EpucaTor, NEw York City 


REMARKS are directed, as the title indicates, to business 
financial co-operation with higher education. Business co- 
operation with higher education can and does go far beyond the 
financial ; and business financial co-operation can go far beyond 
money gifts. 

As for higher education, I shall direct my remarks primarily 
to the position of the liberal college, for the good reason that I 
have some experience in that special field, whereas in the area of 
scientific and technological education, my knowledge is sketchy. 
and at secondhand—even though my first teaching job was at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. I am sure that the members 
and friends of the Illinois Institute of Technology will be able 
to make any appropriate application of what I have to say about 
the liberal college to the problems, opportunities and dangers that 
may exist for institutes of technology in general and for the I]- 
linois Institute in particular. 

First, I shall discuss the financial position of business under 
existing tax laws, and second, the position of the liberal college, 
as I see it. And, finally, I shall indicate possibilities of co-op- 
eration that appear practical and useful at the present time. 

First, then, the financial position of business under the new 
tax rates. The substantial increases in net corporate earnings 
and in tax rates make it necessary for American business to re- 
appraise its policy with respect to tax exempt expenditures for 
educational, scientific and welfare purposes. Hitherto, these ex- 
penditures have been a great deal smaller than the potential 
total of five per cent of net corporate income before taxes which 
has been exempted for these purposes under the revenue laws 
since 1936. But, in the new situation, business management will 
recognize increasingly the direct and indirect benefits which it 


Nore: Address given May 22, 1952 at the Inaugural of President J. T. 
Rettaliata of the Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ean obtain through well organized and soundly conceived pro- 
grams. 

In 1939, total corporate profits before taxes were $6.7 billion. 
In this year of 1939, corporate taxes took only about 19% of net 
income and, as a result, a company’s management had to disburse 
$5.00 in order to claim $1.00 back from the Government under 
the five per cent provision. But even during the years when tax 
benefits were much more modest than they are today, many com- 
panies were making contributions for educational, scientific and 
welfare purposes, and some had already made a practice of con- 
tributing the full five per cent. 

By 1951, a major transformation had taken place in the size 
of both corporate earnings and tax rates. Total corporate profits 
before taxes are estimated to be at least $40 billion in 1951. Five 
per cent of this total, which would be available for expenditure 
on educational, scientific and welfare purposes, would amount to 
at least $2 billion in 1951. Today, for a company not in the 
excess profits tax category, the management has to use only $1.00 
: of its final net profits in order to deduct $1.00 from its tax liabil- 
ity to the Government. If the company is in the excess profits 
tax category, the ratio can be as high as $1.00 to $4.00—a re- 
versal of the prewar relationship. 

Management in general has not as yet realized that the new 
relationship between high profits and high taxes has produced 
new obligations toward its stockholders and new opportunities 
for directly benefiting the ordinary activities of the business. 

For any corporation there is a set of five per cent activities 
which, if properly selected, will yield important benefits both to 
the company itself and to the national and local community in 
which it exists. This is true of small companies as well as of 
large ones. Management has a duty to its stockholders and to 
the public to make every effort to discover what these opportuni- 
ties are. 

For corporations to obtain the maximum possible benefits from 
five per cent expenditures, it is necessary that this work be un- 
dertaken in a sustained and orderly fashion. At present, very 
few corporations are effectively organized to develop and carry 
out such programs and are content merely to respond to appeals 
for contributions from outside sources. By and large, these 
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business firms do not attempt to program their expenditures on 
their own initiative or to relate them in any way to over-all busi- 
ness objectives. 

Some corporations have determined to approach the problem 
in a more positive manner. These corporations have actively 
surveyed the possibilities and have sought to discover those spe- 
cific purposes which are related in some direct or indirect way to 
the firm’s normal business activities and which would bring sub- 
stantial benefits to the employees or customers of the firm and 
to the local communities in which the business is primarily 
operated. 

The impact of a soundly conceived corporate contribution for 
educational, scientific and welfare purposes increases geometri- 
cally with its size. Small, haphazard contributions, such as busi- 
ness frequently makes, cannot be expected individually to have 
an important effect on the activity being assisted, although of 
course, they do in the aggregate. But large, well-organized con- 
tributions have disproportionately greater effects because they 
are more efficient, decisive and dramatic than small ones. They 
create a highly favorable atmosphere for the corporation within 
which its other business activities have a much better chance of 
being successful. Consumers, employees, suppliers, the public 
generally, are predisposed to look with friendly eyes on its ac- 
tivities, to be receptive to its products and services and to respond 
to its merchandising efforts. 

As more and more companies become aware of the benefits to 
be derived from the support of educational, scientific and wel- 
fare activities, they will embark on aggressive and imaginative 
plans of their own. Existing tax incentives are hastening this 
process. The timid will inevitably be judged by the five per 
cent programs of their more energetic competitors and, in time, 
they too will be compelled by the logic of the situation to re- 
appraise their own five per cent expenditures. 

That there will be some disappointments is conceded, but such 
disappointments are inherent in risk-taking enterprise. The 
skill lies in devising potential benefits more than proportional to 
the risks. 

On one question there can be a sharp difference of opinion. 
That question is this, ‘‘Is it proper for business management so 
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to conduct its affairs that within the law it will minimize the tax 
consequences of its operating decisions ?”’ 

To many of you this may seem an unreal question, but I can 
assure you that it states an issue that is charged with high emo- 
tion. In the most unexpected quarters the opinion is held that 
tax avoidance, even within the law, is a bad practice and contrary 
to the public interest. 

Let me state my position on this question. Briefly it is this— 
that it is not only proper, but that it is the duty of management 
to minimize by all lawful means the tax consequences of business 
decisions. It is a duty because business management is a trustee 
for all parties at interest in the health and growth of the business 
—stockholders, workers, vendors and customers. 

The taxing power is in the Congress. It is for Congress to de- 
termine in tax laws the rates and circumstances whereby indi- 
viduals and businesses shall be taxed. The individual may, if he 
so desires, pay more than the law requires—the injury is to him- 
self alone. But the management of a business is not a free per- 
son. It is acting for others who depend on the business for prod- 
ucts, for services, for markets and for income. The programs 
and the decisions of management must be responsibly geared to 
the welfare of those who are parties to the business. 

Accordingly, the tax policy of management should be to pay 
such taxes as are legally imposed—no less, and, equally, no more. 
As trustees for the parties at interest in a business, it is the duty 
of the management to conduct its affairs so that the burden of 
taxation on the business enterprise will be the minimum, con- 
sistent with the requirements of law and with the development 
of the business. 

This answer to the question of how business management 
should think about its tax policy is, in my opinion, ethically cor- 
rect and in the public interest. 

So much then for the position of the business corporation under 
the new tax law and under prevailing economic conditions. Let 
us now turn to the present position of the private liberal college. 

Everyone knows that the private liberal college has been in an 
unhappy financial situation for a long time. Faculty salaries 
have been inadequate for many, many years. Desirable teaching 
facilities, such as laboratories and libraries, have often been lack- 
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ing, and sufficient scholarships have not been available to offset 
rising costs of tuition and other necessary outlays. Now in the. 
last few years sharply rising prices and continuing low interest 
rates have transformed what was a financial problem into a finan- 
cial crisis, a crisis for the liberal college itself, for the college 
staff in terms of income and standard of living, and in terms of 
expense for the young people who are, or would like to be, stu- 
dents in the colleges. 

In this financial crisis, it has been the duty of the trustees and 
administrators of liberal colleges to turn to whatever source of 
funds might be of temporary or continuing assistance. Among 
these possible sources of funds has been the business corporation. 
This approach by the educators to business has met with a 
friendly response in public statements by business leaders, among 
them Frank W. Abrams, Henry Ford II, Irving 8. Olds and 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. These men have been explicit in their rec- 
ognition of the private liberal college as an essential American 
institution, and they have expressed their hope that ways might 
be found whereby business could be of practical assistance to 
the colleges in the financial crisis in which they find themselves. 

Business management, in considering a financial contribution 
to the private liberal college, has two general questions that must 
be answered. 

The first question is this—is financial co-operation with the 
liberal college a proper use of corporate profits, even under to- 
day’s tax laws that result in low final cost to the stockholders? 

And the second question—is the liberal college in fact an effi- 
cient operation; or if it is not, can financial assistance help to 
increase its efficiency without undue and objectionable interfer- 
ence with the substance of liberal education? 

I will discuss these two points in reverse order—first, the effi- 
ciency of the liberal college; and second, the appropriateness of 
business financial co-operation. 

In discussing the question of the efficiency of the liberal col- 
lege, I wish to make my own position clear on certain points. 

1. I am discussing the private liberal college in general. I 
am not discussing any particular college, and it is unlikely that 
all of my remarks may apply to any college. Each college must 
judge itself for itself. 
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2. The existing tenure arrangements between the colleges and 
their present professional staffs are fundamental to the preser- 
vation of free, liberal teaching and writing. Even though past 
practices may be criticised and future practices changed from 
those which now exist, present arrangements must be strictly 
observed. 

3. Present conditions in the liberal colleges are not the fault 
of any individual or group within or without the colleges. These 
conditions are the result of a multitude of tendencies and pres- 
sures which have existed over a considerable period of time. 
Corrections cannot be made abruptly. However, a change in 
direction can be made which, over a period of years, may be ex- 
pected to result in reasonable efficiency in the management of the 
liberal college. It is this possibility of improvement that has in- 
duced me to undertake the unpleasant job of criticizing the lib- 
eral college as it is, believing as I do in the important personal 
and public values in the liberal college as it may become. 

After these precautionary disclaimers you will not be sur- 
prised to have me say that the private liberal college is an ineffi- 
cient operation, desperately inefficient, and that this inefficiency 
results in low salaries, high tuition costs, shrinking enrolments 
and inadequate teaching facilities. 

The inefficiency of the liberal college is not importantly in the 
management of its buildings and grounds, nor in excessive non- 
teaching overhead, nor in the bad handling of its endowment 
funds. 

The plain fact is that in the liberal college the administration 
has lost control of the faculty, and the faculty has lost control 
of the curriculum. This does not mean that the administration 
of a college should be an arbitrary authority for what should be 
taught; or that one member of the faculty should meddle in an- 
other’s courses. But the teaching load should be organized and 
administered as an aggregate, with sensitivity to balance as 
among broad fields of knowledge and as to the talents of indi- 
vidual members of the faculty. And as for the curriculum, it 
should be conceived as a whole by the faculty and should not 
become a patchwork of special professional interests. It should 
not make undue concessions to the demands of certifying agen- 
cies. The curriculum should validate the liberal college’s claim 
to its position as an instrument of liberal education. 
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Inside the liberal colleges where this chaos of administration, 
faculty and curriculum exists, everybody knows that it exists. 
It is tolerated because it has become a cultural habit, because 
minor corrections would injure some without noticeably helping 
others, and because the financial assistance needed to bridge the 
gap to a better way of doing things, has not been at hand. 

Furthermore, there have been lacking explicit methods and 
objectives whereby desirable changes can be made observable 
and bearable. I shall mention certain methods and objectives 
that appeal to me as useful. Others may well find different ways 
of establishing as good or better tests or bench marks of progress. 

What I have to say about methods and objectives I will sum- 
marize under two headings: First—the Four Part Budget; Bee- 
ond—the Rule of Twenty. 

The Four Part Budget does not require that a liberal college. 
change its existing accounting practices. It only asks that a 
supplementary classification of the college accounts be prepared 
to give certain operating information to trustees, officers, fac- 
ulty, alumni, friends and contributors and even to those students 
who may be interested in the financial facts of life of their col- 
lege. 

1. Part I of the budget would cover income and expense for 
room and board. Part I of the budget should balance. Dormi- 
tories that have been built out of endowment funds should earn 
their interest. There may be some question as to whether de- 
preciation on fully maintained dormitories should be charged, 
but this is a question of detail. The expense of food and lodging 
for the students should be paid for by the students. 

2. Part II of the budget; the administration of the college 
including the maintenance of its buildings and grounds should be 
separately budgeted, and this part of the budget should be paid 
for by income from endowment or by gifts from alumni and 
friends. It is of the greatest importance for the efficient ad- 
ministration of a liberal college that Part II of the budget should 
be in balance, and it is at this point that friends of a college, 
individual and corporate, can be of the greatest assistance. 

3. Part III of the budget is the salaries of the faculty and the 
teaching staff. To meet this expense all tuition fees should be 
allocated. 

4. Part IV of the budget covers scholarships and student aid. 
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All expense in this connection should come either from income 
on endowments established for this purpose; or from gifts from 
alumni and friends; or from allocations charged to Part II of 
the budget, the part of the budget which includes the adminis- 
trative and overhead expense of the college. From Part IV of 
the budget there should be allocated to Part III an amount rep- 
resenting full tuition for every student receiving scholarship aid. 

So much for the Four Part Budget. 

And now the Rule of Twenty which is this: Multiply the 
standard tuition rate of the college by twenty—this gives what 
should be this college’s average teaching salary. 

Let us take an example. If the tuition rate is $500 a year, 
excluding extras and special charges, since twenty times $500 
is $10,000, the average faculty salary in this liberal college should 
be $10,000. This $10,000 figure is of course only an average, 
and therefore for each two instructors who receive $5000 a year 
in compensation there can be one who receives $20,000—the aver- 
age will still be $10,000. 

The Rule of Twenty is based on the proposition that through 
wise planning of the curriculum and of the teaching load, a ratio 
of twenty students to each member of the teaching staff, is, from 
the point of view of the educational objectives of a liberal college, 
both practical and desirable. 

The first reaction of some businessmen to the proposition that 
there should be twenty students for each full-time member of the 
teaching staff is that this ratio is very low. On the other hand, 
college administrators and faculty members will just as fre- 
quently feel that the ratio is too high. 

The businessman makes his mistake in forgetting that not all 
of a faculty member’s working time is spent in the classroom or 
otherwise in direct contact with students. And faculty members 
are likely to accept an unproved assumption that the smaller the 
ratio of students to teachers, the better the educational program. 
It is probably true that if one were starting from scratch, with 
no buildings already built, no faculty yet employed and no tra- 
ditions as to curriculum, a somewhat higher ratio than called for 
under the Rule of Twenty could be attained. But starting 
realistically from where we are, getting to a ratio of twenty will 
be a long, hard pull. 
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The Rule of Twenty is not an objectionable strait-jacket 
which restricts the program of the liberal college. It imposes 
no specifics on the curriculum and no requirements as to subject 
matter. It does not say what the size of any particular class 
should be, nor the number of teaching hours each week for any 
particular member of the faculty. All that is asked is a balanced 
program such that, in the overall, the ratio of students to mem- 
bers of the faculty is twenty. Within this over-all ratio, any 
conceivable program of subject matter and method can be ac- 
cepted, and a great variety of educational policies is obviously 
open for decision by the liberal college without arbitrary restraint 
arising from the suggested Rule. 

The logic of the situation now becomes apparent. So, also, 
do the locations of certain major difficulties in making the ad- 
justment. 

For, if the teaching load is less than twenty, unless the enrol- 
ment is increased, the size of the teaching staff must be reduced. 
Since tenure is to be held inviolate, the reductions in teaching 
staff will come only with retirements, resignations and non-re- 
newal of temporary teaching contracts, plus somite curtailment 
of new appointments. 

In the meantime, the curriculum will be forced to change 
because of the circumstances of faculty reduction or, less prob- 
ably, of increase of the student body. With strong faculty 
co-operation, the transformation of the curriculum can be made 
tolerable, indeed the curriculum may well become more the sort of 
thing a private liberal college curriculum ought to be. Granted 
that the transformation will be painful in spots, the objective of 
getting faculty salaries up to the level of the other professions is 
an objective so important for the college, for the student and for 
the nation that the transition should be endured for the lasting 
good that will result. 

As every business manager knows, improvement of quality, 
higher wage rates and unit cost reduction are not inconsistent. 
It is the goal of management whether in business or in education 
to find the answers which will bring together these three separate 
objectives into a common and improved pattern. 

Returning now to the question of the appropriateness of busi- 
ness financial co-operation with the liberal college, we must dis- 
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miss as inappropriate those contributions which serve only to 
perpetuate inefficiency, internal faculty politics, sentimentalized 
waste or unwillingness to correct errors of tradition and obvious 
bad practice. 

The tests which I have suggested as objectives may seem too 
severe, not severe enough, or wholly beside the point. The partic- 
ular college should be judged only by the particular contribu- 
tor. But a judgment of efficiency, or of progress toward effi- 
ciency, must be made on some basis if a corporation contribution 
is to be a prudent one. 

What the contributor may not do, particularly the business 
contributor, is to look to the content of individual courses or to 
the personalities of individual members of the faculty. The 
curriculum is the concern of the faculty ; and the faculty is partly 
the responsibility of the faculty and partly of the college ad- 
ministration. If we are to preserve and protect the free liberal 
college we must allow the college to decide these questions of 
substance for itself. What business can properly ask, however, 
is for the progressive elimination of remediable waste. 

Now let us sound a more cheerful note. Let us discuss the 
liberal colleges that are deemed to be efficient, or that are at least 
on their way to becoming so—the colleges that need financial aid 
to make them stronger and more useful than they otherwise 
would be. 

As far as the tax law is concerned, contributions within the 
over-all limit of five per cent of profits before taxes, are deducti- 
ble by corporations in the computation of their income tax liabil- 
ity. 

The second question remains. Is it proper to contribute corpo- 
rate earnings, no matter how heavily they are taxed, for the 
general purposes of the free liberal college? 

Or to put it another way, even if the tax law does allow a con- 
tribution to a liberal college as a deduction, is the purpose—the 
welfare of the liberal college—sufficiently relevant to this busi- 
ness so that the directors are justified in acting for the stock- 
holders in making the contribution? On this point every manage- . 
ment will have to make up its own mind, guided by its legal ad- 
visers. There will be many differing opinions and all of them 
could be sincere. 
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Here the technological institute is in a more advantageous posi- 
tion than is the liberal college, since its program of teaching and 
research is much more closely related to the specific interests of 
businesses. 

There is little question but that a local college in a city in 
which a business has a plant or office contributes directly and 
indirectly to the welfare of the business. There may be em- 
ployees who are graduates, employees who are taking night or 
extension work, emplyees’ wives who are graduates, and children 
of employees who are students or prospective students. The 
college maintains a library which is a good standby facility for 
any business. And the existence of the college makes a better 
community generally. 

Likewise, I think it is clear that the aggregrate of the liberal 
colleges contributes to the welfare of the aggregate of business. 
But, in general, aggregates cannot contribute to aggregates with- 
out losing vitality of concrete interest and keen sense of respon- 
sibility on both sides. When this vitality goes, the heart of the 
free and private undertaking goes with it. I take a dim view of 
setting up a private bureaucracy, with its necessary bylaws, rules 
and regulations, proceedings and procedures, to solicit, receive 
and allocate corporation contributions for the aid of liberal col- 
leges. I believe however that a plan can be invented which will 
give reasonable opportunity and latitude for preserving in the 
gift the individuality of both contributor and college. 

I venture to draw one inference from the position of the liberal 
college today that may have significance for the Illinois Institute 
of Technology. The Illinois Institute is a young, vigorous and 
growing institution. It may have growing pains, but the stiffen- 
ing joints of middle age are not upon it—yet. It is worth-while 
studying the causes that have gradually handicapped the older 
generation of educational establishments. In many cases, in most 
perhaps, the causes can be controlled and the consequences 
avoided. And then, maybe, the Illinois Institute will remain 
young forever. I hope so. 

In closing, let me express my belief that the financial problem 
of the liberal college as an institution can be solved over the next 
few years, helped by the co-operation of business and the colleges. 
The sacrifices indicated for business under present conditions are 
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little more than prudent risks requiring a certain amount of 
imagination and judgment. The burdens of reorganization and 
statesmanship that must be assumed by the colleges are very 
heavy indeed, but they are necessary. It is a time when co- 
operation, at the very highest level of sympathy and under- 
standing, is required from all. 











I GIVE AND BEQUEATH ..... 
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on ANNUAL GIVING AND BEQUEST PROGRAMS 


A PHILANTHROPIC (literally, ‘loving mankind’) bequest 
dramatizes a testator’s faith in his fellow men. 

This is especially true of a bequest to a university or college. 
Then the testator says in effect: ‘‘In making this will I am pre- 
paring for my eventual death. In all seriousness I declare my 
belief that higher education is the hope of the future. The 
institution I have named provides the kind of education I like. 
Therefore, as a memorial to myself, I want to have my name 
associated with it. I want to have a continuing share in its 
mission. ’’ 

We instinctively pay respectful attention to acts and comments 
in anticipation of death, particularly when emphasized by 
generosity. Therefore such overtones, such implied messages 
from the dead to the living, (we learn of them after the testators 
have died) carry great weight. And often the explicit words are 
likewise rich in their connotation of deep loyalty and abiding 
affection. 

In announcing institutional bequests, the engrossing human- 
interest stories involved are often overlooked by the beneficiaries. 
This is unfortunate. Legacies should beget legacies. 

Bequests have been the cornerstones of many philanthropies. 
They may well be the salvation of many others hereafter. 

In spite of tax trends—perhaps even because of them—the 
bequest field is a fertile one. To cultivate it adequately is not 
easy. It requires skill, understanding, persistence, patience and 
energy. 

It also requires discernment. 

Of the institutions diligent in encouraging bequests, some have 
been at fault in their analysis of the problem. Too often they 
have fired at the wrong targets. They have spent too much of 

Note: This article is based on a longer and more detailed paper read 


by the author at the January 1950 District One Conference of the American 
Alumni Conference. 
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their ammunition on the lawyers who write the wills, and on the 
trust company officers who serve as executors. Too seldom have 
they remembered that it is the testators who make the decisions. 

To change the figure—they have belabored the orchard fence 
instead of shaking the apple trees. 

Three examples may perhaps serve to illustrate this school of 
thought. 

Some years ago a college president gave this formula for seek- 
ing bequests: ‘‘It is a matter of getting our college lawyers who 
write our wills to have their college in mind.”’ 

In the early thirties an alumni officer described as follows the 
bequest plans of his university: ‘‘A booklet has been prepared 
for attorneys, trust officers and wealthy individuals. We are 
organizing a Committee on Bequests which will include 2,000 
attorneys.’’ A dozen years later this committee had shrunk to a 
membership of sixteen. 

In the middle thirties an Alumni Fund executive said his 
institution had set up an organization of some 800 lawyers, 
which would be increased to perhaps 1,400, including bank of- 
ficers. Several years later his successor reported, ‘‘We had to 
throw out our bequest program and start all over again. It 
existed only on paper. They never did anything except send out 
mailing pieces. Very few bequests came in—no more than 
normal.’’ 

Obviously, universities and colleges need all the help they can 
get from all their friends, including lawyers and trust company 
officers. But how much active support can reasonably be ex- 
pected from lawyers and trust company officers? How produc- 
tive is their help? 

I have found that they, themselves, disagree widely. 

Most attorneys consulted agreed that if a client asked their 
opinion, they would not hesitate to propose a bequest to their 
alma mater. They would, however, be careful also to suggest 
other educational institutions. 

‘*T have seldom had an opportunity to make any recommenda- 
tions whatever,’’ was the usual report. 

One remarked: ‘‘ A lawyer is a scrivener. His duty is to carry 
out his client’s wishes and not to interject his own desires.’’ 
Said another, ‘‘Even if my opinion were asked, I would not push 
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the case of my university in the slightest unless the idea seemed 
to appeal strongly when first suggested.’’ 

Many feared that a will so drawn might be contested success- 
fully on the ground of undue influence. One considered it a 
matter also of legal ethics. He remarked, ‘‘A lawyer should not 
write into a will a bequest to his own college or university ex- 
cept at the instigation and specific direction of his client. Even 
then it might be well for him to say, ‘I am so well known as a 
person who would like to see your entire estate go to my univer- 
sity that I fear you should have your will drawn by some other 
lawyer less likely to be accused of prejudice in the matter.’ ”’ 

Another, however, described an instance where such a sug- 
gestion (in answer to an inquiry by the client) will ultimately 
result in the receipt by three different universities of several 
million dollars each. ‘‘If the advice of a lawyer is asked,’’ he 
went on to say, ‘‘I see no reason whatever why he should not 
recommend a bequest to his own university—among others.’’ 

How about the officers of trust companies and of banks with 
trust departments? 

Here, again, the conflict of opinion was striking. 

Of those consulted, most indicated that they had never heard 
of a representative of their company being asked for advice on 
such matters. One said, ‘‘Our only suggestions to clients are on 
the correction of technical faults in wills, in order to insure the 
exact carrying out of the testator’s desires.’’ 

One trust company president replied, ‘‘Under the New York 
State law, I do not see how trust company officers could be help- 
ful to a university or college. Elsewhere it would be a question 
of the laws of the individual states.’’ 

At the other end of the gamut, a retired trust committee chair- 
man made the following statement: ‘‘Trust company officers are 
often asked for their opinion as to charitable bequests, and I see 
no reason why they should not give it when it is requested.’’ 

Another trust company official said, ‘‘The opinion of trust 
company officers is requested now and then. However, they have 
to be even more careful than lawyers about proffering advice 
unless it is requested. They must avoid even any appearance of 
over-persuasion. Trust companies are far more subject to criti- 
cism than lawyers, and far more carefully watched.’’ 

What, generally speaking, is the law on this question of undue 
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influence? What is the prevailing opinion with regard to the 
legal ethics aspect ? 

When Dean Sturges of the Yale Law School was consulted he 
asked Miss Hileen Evers of the Yale Student Legal Aid Society 
to make a survey. Her findings may be summarized as follows: 


1) To justify setting aside a will, the ‘undue influence’ must 
have been such as in effect to destroy the testator’s free 
agency, and substitute another person’s will for his own. 

2) When drawing a will, a lawyer acts as his client’s agent. 
However, he is presumed to be the client’s friend. He may, 
therefore, make any suggestions he considers helpful, espe- 
cially with regard to educational or charitable institutions. 

3) If a lawyer suggests to his client that the latter provide for 
a bequest to an institution of which the lawyer is an alum- 
nus, the attorney should call attention to the relationship, 
unless it is already known to the client. 

4) In suggesting gifts or bequests to an institution of which 
he is an alumnus, a lawyer is guilty of a violation of legal 
ethics only in case he proceeds in a manner which can be 
construed as a direct or indirect solicitation of professional 
or other favors for himself or his associates. 


In view of the foregoing, it appears reasonable to conclude 
that : 


Testators decide. With few exceptions, bequests to educational 
or charitable institutions have their origin in the loyalty, affec- 
tion or interest of individual testators. Promotional activities 
and material should be planned accordingly. 


Lawyers and trust company officials execute such decisions. 
Lawyers draw wills as directed by their clients. Trust companies 
administer them. Seldom do either have an opportunity to sug- 
gest specific beneficiaries or specific legacies. 


On rare occasions, however, their advice is requested. This is 
particularly the case where there is need to name a remainder- 
man. Even a single resulting bequest—if large enough—may 
prove of critical importance in the life of an institution. There- 
fore the interest and co-operation of friendly attorneys and trust 
officers should be carefully cultivated. 
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Testators are interested in persons, causes and institutions (or 
orgamzations). Publicity aimed at attorneys and trust company 
officers will seldom lead testators to provide specific bequests. 


In matters pertaining to wills, lawyers and trust company of- 
ficers are primarily concerned with observing laws and canons of 
ethical procedure, and with protecting the interests of their 
clients. Many of them will need to be convinced that the spectres 
of legal ethics and undue influence are more apparent than real 
if they recommend the making of specific bequests. It is, there- 
fore, by no means sufficient merely to urge them to ‘‘help their 
alma mater.’’ It is by no means sufficient to send them printed 
material—no matter how carefully prepared—which is primarily 
aimed at prospective testators. 

A brochure inviting the active co-operation of lawyers and 
trust company officers should, therefore, not only list, describe 
briefly, and justify, typical opportunities and needs of the insti- 
tution which can be brought to the attention of interested bene- 
factors ; it should include also a consensus of the best legal minds 
available as to the propriety of lending legal aid, and to what 
extent. It might well cite leading decisions bearing on the 
problem of undue influence. It should indicate an awareness of 
the fact that the statutes of various states pertaining to wills may 
differ widely. 

Obviously, such a technical treatise should be accompanied 
by material which can be handed to interested clients. 

What about the prospective testators? 

To the inexperienced the problem of how to woo a donor’s aid 
is likely to look disarmingly simple—merely a case of ‘‘ Just 
send out a few mimeographed form letters, and watch the gifts 
roll in.’’ 

Such naive confidence is likely to prove costly. 

In these days of intense competition, the search for philan- 
thropie support has become a skilled profession of specialized 
techniques. It is packed with complicated questions of psy- 
chology. This is particularly true of the bequest field. 

While a university or college should encourage large bequests 
from the few, and small bequests from the many, the methods 
employed should differ. A brochure aimed at interesting the few 


’ 
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may discourage the many. A booklet designed for the many may 
lead the selected few to think in terms of hundreds instead of 
thousands of dollars, or in tens of thousands rather than in 
millions. 

In seeking large gifts, whether to capital or to current income, 
the personal approach is always the best. This is equally true 
when the purpose is to lead testators to write bequests into their 
wills. Here, however, an unusually high degree of subtlety 
and tact is needed. The ideal method is for one friend to say to 
another, ‘‘I have kept in pretty close touch with the day-to-day 
affairs of our college. It is really doing an outstanding job— 
especially in such and such departments. I am so convinced of 
this that I have provided in my will for a substantial bequest. 
Won’t you consider doing so?’’ 

Once interest has been aroused in some such manner, the 
written and the printed word, and personal calls by college 
representatives may be used with greater hope of ultimate suc- 
cess. 

Perhaps the most productive part of the time and energy 
spent by a college’s Committee on Bequests would be that 
devoted to studying the choicest prospects among the selected 
few: that is, what phase of the institution’s activities is most 
likely to prove of interest to the individual under consideration, 
and who is exactly the right person to take the initiative. 

Cumbersome? Perhaps. But a half-million-dollar bequest 
will abundantly repay a lot of time, effort and expense. 

In seeking bequests from the many, the best formula is prob- 
ably the time-tested one of keeping at it again and again and 
again. Occasional advertisements in the college magazine, simple 
leaflets now and then, and postscripts written on the letters of 
Alumni Fund Agents—all these help strike a spark. So will 
brief, pithy remarks on bequests, woven into talks at alumni 
gatherings. 

News releases on interesting bequests, large and small, can be 
utilized to great advantage. By ‘interesting’ is meant those 
with special, noteworthy angles. For example, a country school 
teacher’s modest legacy to buy Braille books for the blind might 
conceivably have behind it a human-interest story that would 
stir the whole country. All too often only the bare bones are 
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allowed to show in such public announcements. Not a word as 
to how interest was first aroused, how through the years it was 
nourished and cultivated by the college until that initial friendly 
feeling was developed into fierce pride in the institution’s stand- 
ards, achievements and promise for the future. 

If enough seeds are planted in soil that has been properly 
tended, rich crops should ripen sooner or later. 

But this is no field for him who is easily discouraged. In 
some cases his efforts may bear fruit within a year, or two, or 
five or ten. In many others, the harvest will not be garnered 
during his generation. 
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HE past few years have brought a great many changes both 

in the number of ROTC units on college campuses and in the 

character of their programs. The net result is that colleges are 
faced with new curricular and extra-curricular problems. 

The wide acceptance of ROTC programs by the colleges can be 
accounted for both by their recognition of responsibility in 
training officers for the general defense, and by their instinct for 
self-preservation in the face of declining enrolments. 

With the help of a financial grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation a committee of the faculty at Colgate has under- 
taken the task of studying the impact of the ROTC programs on 
liberal arts education. In short, the committee has tried to point 
up the chief problems that confront liberal arts education in 
adding military training to the regular academic pursuits. 

The method of procedure has been to make a careful study of 
the situation as it has developed at Colgate University with the 
introduction of an AF ROTC unit in 1947. The study included, 
for example, classroom observation, questionnaires, scrutiny of 
text materials and conferences with students and faculty. By 
visiting other campuses and employing questionnaires, the com- 
mittee was convinced that Colgate’s problem is not unique, but 
is fairly typical of those found in other colleges. In addition the 
committee had numerous conferences with Air Force officers and 
is appreciative of the co-operation received, both at Colgate and 
elsewhere. 

Although the study is incomplete, certain conclusions seem 
fairly evident. In the first place, the number of students en- 
rolled in ROTC programs is increasing rapidly and those students 
now devote up to 20% of their time (the average is probably 
about 16%) to ROTC subjects. Some of these subjects, such as 


Note: The above report was under consideration at the October 13, 1952 
meeting of ROTC Advisory Panel to the U. S. Department of Defense, of 
which the BULLETIN editor is a member. 
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political geography, have definite liberal arts value, while others 
are so technical as not to contribute to a liberal arts program. 
Reduction of the amount of liberal arts education is a serious 
matter in itself, but becomes a particularly pressing problem in 
those colleges, such as Colgate, which have a large unit of re- 
quired work. The tendency has been to replace the students’ 
elective hours to the extent of 20 additional required hours of 
ROTC work. The result may well be that of losing those values 
which came from the traditional elective system. 

Other conclusions may be briefly stated. Not all of the ROTC 
work seems yet to be strictly of college caliber, and the text 
materials are not of uniformly high standard. ROTC grades 
tend to run somewhat higher than college average. The teaching 
of ROTC subjects is, perforce, done by many people with less 
pedagogical training and experience than is usually required for 
college teachers. There are wide discrepancies in the amount of 
credit allowed for ROTC courses by the various colleges. 

In the light of these and other results of the study, and on 
thé assumption that ROTC programs will be a continuing fea- 
ture of liberal arts education, the committee felt warranted in 
making the following recommendations in its preliminary report. 
These are offered with full appreciation of the progress already 
made by the Air Force in improving its program: 

1. . .. that both the colleges and the Air Force should 
make a special effort to acquaint prospective students 
with the advantages and responsibilities of membership 
in an Air Force ROTC unit. 

2. ... that college administrators, in co-operation with 
the Air Force, should work through educational organiza- 
tions to standardize the amount of academic credit for 
Air Science courses. 

3. .. . that the present commendable effort to achieve 
greater continuity and unity within Air Science courses 
and throughout the program should be reinforced by the 
use of more comprehensive types of examinations. 

4. ... that coincident with the adoption of the proposed 
AF ROTC curriculum continuing attention be directed 
to the preparation of adequate texts and teaching mate- 
rial. This material should be reviewed by competent 
authorities . . . to assure that the material is of college 
grade at the appropriate levels. 
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5. A number of methods are recommended as ways of im- 
proving the teaching effectiveness of the AF ROTC 
teaching faculty: 


(a) The Air Force should be encouraged to commission 
and assign more trained teachers to the AF ROTC 
teaching faculty. 

(b) The Air Force should review its present rotation po- 
licy with a view to keeping well trained teachers in 
teaching positions. 

(ec) The Air Force and the colleges should consider using 
civilian instructors and possibly joint instruction in 
those parts of Air Science which are of non-technical 
military nature and which serve common needs, e.g., 
Military History and Geography, International Prob- 
lems, Area Studies. Conversely, ROTC personnel 
should be used in those parts of the college program 
where they have special skills. 

(d) Continued teacher training should be encouraged 
through summer courses sponsored by the Air Univer- 
sity, and by joint seminars held during the academic 
year and sponsored by the institution. 

(e) The colleges should expand the policy, now in effect 
at a number of institutions, of encouraging AF ROTC 
personnel to continue their academic training while 
on the job. Such encouragement might take the form 
of a remission of tuition fees. 

(f) College administrators should examine the qualifica- 
tions and approve the appointments of AF ROTC 
personnel proposed for assignment to their institu- 
tions, with a view to securing effective teachers, using 
criteria for judging them similar to those used for 
the rest of the college faculty. 

6. ... that the colleges make every effort to relate the AF 
ROTC work to the rest of their educational program so 
that Air Science may become a more meaningful part of 
the total educational experience. 

7. ... that in view of the tightness of student programs 
imposed in part by the addition of the AF ROTC re- 
quirements, necessary modifications in both curriculum 
and over-all requirements can most profitably be made 
by reviewing the whole educational program, and not 
by piecemeal methods. 


It should be re-emphasized that the present study is still in- 
complete and subject to revision in the light of further analysis. 
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To make the continuing work as profitable as possible, criticisms 
and suggestions are solicited and will be greatly appreciated. 

The committee is now broadening the base of its operation. to 
study the various types of Army, Navy and Air Force programs 
and their impact on liberal arts education. This study will need 
the continuing co-operation of the Armed Services, universities 
and colleges involved. 











TRAINING FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


DICK FITZPATRICK 


CHIEF, EVALUATION BRANCH, INTERNATIONAL PRESS SERVICE 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


HE United States now conducts an international information 
program as an integral part of its foreign relations. With 
the need to convince Congress «* the program’s worth each year, 
to show that it is accomplishin:; something, and to make sure that 
the activities undertaken are meeting program objectives, the 
program is putting increased emphasis on evaluation. Effective 
evaluation is international comunications research. 

When a journal with the standing of The Public Opinion 
Quarterly devotes an issue (fall 1952) to international communi- 
cations research, it can be assumed that the field is now or is 
about to become a recognized academic subject. 

Fiske and Lowenthal believe that ‘‘ probably the greatest need 
of international rese®rch programs at the moment ‘is for the 
establishment of training centers both here and abroad—but par- 
ticularly abroad—to train qualified personnel for the various 
complex phases of the operation.’”? 

In addition, they say ‘‘just what such a curriculum would 
involve, and what kind of people should be trained, are matters 
which still require much careful thought.’”? 

It is here suggested that by a rearrangeme: t of courses in the 
average college curriculum, persons can gain the academic 
background during their undergraduate years which would 
stand them in good stead for positions in international communi- 
cations research. 

The following discussion is based on these assumptions: 


1. That the United States will continue on a permanent basis 
to have information as an instrument of foreign policy. 

1 Marjorie Fiske and Leo Lowenthal, ‘‘Some Problems in the Administra- 
tion of International Communications Research.’’ The Public Opinion 


Quarterly, Summer 1952, p. 158-9. 
2 Ibid, p. 159. 
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2. That this program will be large enough to make it advan- 
tageous for persons to train for and enter the field. 

3. That the training and experience in the field can be utilized 
in other pursuits. 


America’s schools of journalism have long been interested in 
the question of international communication. Much of the past 
emphasis has been on comparative journalism,—how foreign 
newspapers and news agencies worked. In addition, since Amer- 
ican press associations were engaged in news gathering on an 
international basis, it was customary to discuss in some detail 
international telecommunications facilities for news transmis- 
sion to the United States. Some of the persons noted in the field 
are Robert Desmond at the University of California, Ralph Casey 
at the University of Minnesota and Kenneth Olson at North- 
western University. Desmond’s The Press and World Affairs, : 
published in 1937 and now being revised, is an example of the 
scope of prewar interest in the subject. 

While Benjamin Franklin as representative of the U. 8. during 
the revolutionary war in Paris was actually engaged in interna- 
tional information without the aid of modern telecommunications 
facilities, America is really a newcomer in the field. The first 
organized program on a world-wide basis was begun in 1941 (?) 
by the Office of the Co-ordinator of Information. 

Following World War II, with the promulgation of UNESCO’s 
concept that war is bred in the minds of men, that organization 
has produced much material on the technical facilities and prob- 
lems in relation to communication of ideas through press, radio 
and film. 

Another postwar development is the widespread development 
of area studies in major American universities and extensive 
Russian research facilities such as those at Harvard and 
Fordham. 

An indication that this field of international communication is 
becoming an academic subject was indicated by the introduction 
of a course in the Department of Political Science and Public 
Administration at the School of Social Science and Public Af- 
fairs at American University last fall entitled ‘‘ International 
Political Communication.’’ Its importance was recognized by the 
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fact that the State Department granted a select group of em- 
ployees official leave to attend the course, which was organized in 
co-operation with the Foreign Service Institute. The Professor 
was James J. Robbins of the University faculty, who was in 
Stockholm as Public Affairs Officer from 1945 to 1948. This 
year the course is being repeated but it is being taught by Hans 
Speier, Chief of the Social Science Division of the Rand Corpo- 
ration, and members of his staff. 

The International Information Program of the Department of 
State is now using persons in evaluation work. Ideally, these 
persons would have had training in international communica- 
tions research. However, this was obviously impossible. Con- 
sequently, some people from the operating parts of the program 
were placed in evaluation positions. In other cases, such as 
the Voice of America, persons with research experience at institu- 
tions, like Columbia University’s Bureau of Apnlied Social Re- 
search, were utilized. Persons with radio industry research 
experience have come into the program and made valuable con- 
tributions to it. 

In any part of the international information program, a rare 
combination of knowledge and skills from three fields, is always 
required, For specific media operations, one must know media, 
the area and propaganda techniques. For research, one must 
know media, the area and research techniques. 

The problem at the moment is solved by co-operation between 
persons with the right skills. To get the right combination, 
Fiske and Lowenthal suggest, ‘‘at least for pioneer research in 
remote areas, it makes more sense to train area specialists in the 
techniques of social research than vice versa.’”® 

With the present staff. of about 4,000 persons in the United 
States and 8,000 overseas, the International Information Pro- 
gram has domestically between 125-150 positions for which inter- 
national communications research training would be ideal. 
There are, at the present time, four full-time evaluation persons 
overseas. 

There are other places in the government where people 
with this type of training could be utilized. For instance, the 
evaluation of any international program, such as the information 


8 Thid. 
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side of NATO, Mutual Security Agency, Technical Co-operation 
Administration and all the many programs such as agriculture, 
health and reclamation carried on by other U. 8. Government 
Agencies as contractors with TCA, could well use this type of 
personnel to check on how well any particular program is doing. 

In addition, many. U. S. advertising agencies with overseas 
offices engage in international communications research. There 
is evidence to indicate that many American businesses with 
foreign operations are becoming intensively interested in the 
field. 

Consequently, on the basis of the above it can be stated that 
there are positions calling for international communications re- 
search training. We might add that the importance of evalua- 
tion will be greatly increased in the future. When the Congress 
starts to cut back international information programs, the im- 
portance of evaluation will be further recognized and more fre- 
quently and extensively utilized. 

Thus, it is suggested that the following undergraduate train- 
ing in international communications research could be estab- 
lished at any major university which has already indicated an 
interest in any of the aspects of this field. 

The courses would be as follows: 


1. Core Requirements: 28 hours 
English—12 hours 
Foreign Language—16 hours* 

2. Basie Social Sciences: 27 hours 
Economies—6 hours 
Political Science—3 hours 
Sociology—6 hours 
Psychology—6 hours 
History—6 hours 

3. Social Psychology and Cultural Anthropology—15 hours 
Social Psychology—3 hours 
Cultural Anthropology—3 hours 
Advanced Social Psychology—3 hours 
Social Psychology of Communication—3 hours 
Social Psychology Seminar—3 hours 

4. Area Studies—30 hours 


5. Media and Research—24 hours Total 124 hours 


* Students who took language in high school would have an 
additional eight hours to be distributed. 


€ 
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The general outline of courses meets the standards of most 
American colleges and universities.* 

The core and basic social science courses need no further ex- 
planation. 

The 15 hours in social psychology and cultural anthropology 
are vital because it is felt that the most important thing to be 
derived from these courses is an appreciation of the problems of 
any cross-cultural interaction, particularly cross-cultural com- 
munication.® 

The area training would, of course, include the foreign lan- 
guages named above as well as courses in the history, political, 
social and economic institutions of the countries involved. The 
recent Social Science Research Council report on area studies 
discusses in detail the objectives of area training.® In general 
terms, the area part of this program has similar objectives. 
Since the many schools with area programs vary in the number 
of subjects or disciplines covered, it does not seem worth-while 
to list the courses in detail here. It is interesting to note that 
psychology has been neglected. 

The remaining 24 hours would be used in training in social 
science research techniques applied to communication media. 
Naturally, it would be essential for the student to have some 
knowledge of mass media techniques and problems. In addition, 
&@ survey course of comparative media techniques throughout 
the world might be included. This course should include avail- 
able information on informal techniques in underdeveloped 
areas, such as the use of the story teller in the Middle and Far 
East. Since much emphasis must be put on visual communica- 
tion, in many countries some of the courses should cover this area 
as well as the best research techniques for dealing with them. 

To gain some language facility, the student could associate 
with the exchange students from the area who are attending the 
Same university. Not only would such association help in lan- 

4 Informal opinion of Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges, September 18, 1952. 

5 The importance of a social psychological background for any communi- 
eation activity is discussed in ‘‘Social Psychology and Public Relations,’’ 
Dick Fitzpatrick, The Quill, March 1952. 

6 Wendell C. Bennett, Area Studies in American Universities, Social 
Science Research Council, New York, June 1951. 
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guage needs, it would supply many insights into general charac- 
teristics of the peoples of a country or area, and something about 
their basic points of view, attitudes and the like. Such asso- 
ciation would not only help the exchangee learn the same about 
Americans but would be a language aid for him, too. Perhaps 
clubs of area majors and exchangees from the area could be 
formed which would benefit all, including faculty members who 
might participate with much profit. 

For anyone in a program such as this, a knowledge of how 
the opposition thinks and what it does is vital. Intelligent co- 
operation on the part of various social science departments of a 
university could result in the student doing his papers in basic 
social science courses on subjects relating to the opposition. 
Since Soviet Communism troubles the free world, the student 
would do papers in this area. For instance, in a psychology 
course, the student might do a paper using as background, books 
like Bauer’s The New Man In Soviet Psychology, Wortis’ Soviet 
Psychiatry, the appropriate sections of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science’s symposium on Soviet Science, 
and the many related articles in the current issues of scholarly 
journals. 

At universities with social research bureaus or communications 
research institutes, the student has a chance for valuable part- 
time work. It would be ideal if some few hours’ credit were 
given for time spent working in a bureau. 

The same educational program would work, with all of the 
concentration in this last area on media techniques, for persons 
who are going overseas as operators such as press officers, radio 
officers, exhibits officers and the like. 

The above outlined undergraduate course would not eliminate 
the value of graduate training. Such advanced training could 
make a person a much more valuable employee for the program. 
However, many students do not want to undertake graduate 
work immediately. They are dying to get started and, conse- 
quently, would be able to do so under this program. Often, they 
do not see the need for it until they have had some experience on. 
the job. 

Ideally, a person would serve two years in Washington or New 
York before going overseas. This would allow time to the person 
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so inclined, to get his M.A. in evening and Saturday classes, be- 
fore going to the field. 

Under the current program rotation is essential. When the 
comunications research specialist is in the United States after 
field duty, he could, if interested, take graduate work. Also, 
there is the possibility and excellent opportunity of taking grad- 
uate work while at their overseas post because most would be 
stationed in foreign capitals, where many good universities are 
located. 

It is realized that four years spent in this type of an educa- 
tional preparation would not give the program all ‘‘ideal’’ peo- 
ple. Because one will be operating in another culture, ethno- 
centricism must be taboo. Because effective personal contact is 
the real payoff in the field, the maladjusted, unfriendly or rigid 
personality is unsuitable. The great need for extensive use of 
projective techniques, by experienced clinical psychologists who 
understand the specific problems involved in selecting personnel 
for international governmental programs, is obvious but beyond 
the scope of this paper. But the problem of personnel selection 
does not eliminate the need for or reduce the value of an appro- 
priate educational background for those who would like to enter 
the field. 

The above suggested program is offered on the basis of experi- 
ence and current needs. It could well be improved upon as a 
result of conferences between representatives of the operating 
program, schools with area programs, journalism schools, univer- 
sities with research bureaus which are contractors with the inter- 
national information program, the International Communica- 
tions Committee of the American Association of Public Opinion 
Research and the World Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search. 

While this four-year course would not make an expert it would 
at least provide individuals with a better than general academic 
background to furnish needed personnel to assist the United 
States in effectively accomplishing its foreign policy objectives 
through an international information program. 











THERE MUST BE A FORM FOR IT 


MAX 8. MARSHALL 
PrRoFessor OF MICROBIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL CENTER 


E of the prime examples of the modern Principle of Indirec- 

tion is in the use of blank forms, a favorite symbol of gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy and not unknown in business and uni- 
versities. We who pay for the malfeasance in terms of delay, 
prices and taxes, too infrequently object to the inventors of these 
forms. Relatively few of them are running us ever further 
downhill. 

Since these forms are so often irrational, there must be a ra- 
tional basis for action against a system costing ten dollars in red 
tape to buy a typewriter ribbon. We hire experts (?) and they 
cannot figure out how to buy an ordinary item. | 

Federal manipulators, dull employers, committees, efficiency 
experts, administrators, controllers and purchasing departments, 
are all vulnerable. To defeat them one at a time, however, is 
like catching a few peddlers of drugs when the higher man is 
ignored, indulgence in diatribes against pet antipathies without 
constructive effort. The story must be reduced to a factor which 
is common in all minds. The evil side, the Principle of Indirec- 
tion, must be barred whenever it appears; the normal side, direct 
thought and action, will then follow as naturally as the dawn 
after a black night. 

Any office at any hour will yield examples. Three recent oc- 
currences, chosen at random, will give us specific points for ref- 
erence. 

A large envelope just arrived, containing 41 items, the burden 
of which is to ‘‘simplify’’ the purchase of a book. There are 
seven mimeographed pages describing the use of the blank form. 
It is a conscientious effort ; unfortunately, it is also a masterpiece 
of indirection. A simple task is made to seem outrageously 
horrendous. 

Recently there was raised a question of a ‘‘pink slip,’’ a form 
used with an undergraduate group among whom many are ‘‘con- 
ditioned.’’ The slip is overdone, but let us assume that it serves 
its original purpose. In our group students are not often ‘‘con- 
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ditioned.’’ The teachers reported to the proper authorities. To 
be sure, they reported on blue paper, white paper, or even by 
telephone, but the job was quickly and directly done. We should 
either use the pink slip or drop it, so, to avoid trouble, I moved 
that it be abandoned. The group was not given to red tape. 
Someone, however, turned to a lover of forms and asked about 
the procedure without the pink slip. This person proceeded to 
make a simple procedure sound complicated. Only two or three 
of us had any knowledge of the machinery of the problem. In 
the face of expediency, which was wrong, I withdrew my motion, 
saying that no one was interested in the slip, that the task had 
been done simply, but, if it made anybody happy, let us use the 
pink slip. The Principle of Indirection won a victory. 

Not long before this a blank went from our office in duode- 
cuplicate requesting a short leave of absence. Absences come in 
assorted sizes, so the originator of the form provided for various 
contingencies. We filled out every line but two. A line was 
drawn through the place for an endorsement completely imper- 
tinent to the request and a line was drawn in place of the salary, 
absolutely not involved in the question. The unnecessary public 
advertising of a salary in at least twelve offices seemed improper. 
Long after the leave was over, the blank came back with twelve 
unnecessary endorsements and with the salary entered by hand 
on each copy. The leave of absence was insignificant ; complet- 
ing the blank form was a matter of life and death. 

Let us now be calm. The assembled readers, and may they be 
many because votes are needed, will be bursting with similar ex- 
amples. The chair rules otherwise. We do not need to be 
bowled over by examples; we have been bowled over. We seek 
only the Principle of Indirection. 

It can be shown with a single simple blank form, a mere card. 
At a meeting once everyone was sure what should be done. It 
was practicable. Then an administrator, of the type we now 
wish to dissect, said it could not be done because there was no 
place on the card for it! 

A requisition is not identical with the new clock it requests. 
In weighing the problem against the machinery required for its 
accomplishment, the problem is preeminent; the nearer the ma- 
chinery is to zero, the better. Before the days of the automo- 
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bile, when the eart and the horse could be distinguished, any 
administrator who did not tell his people (nowadays he would 
be called ‘‘undemocratic’’) that the pink slip would not be used, 
any secretary who spent a lot of time filling out impertinent 
parts of blank forms, or any librarian who made appear com- 
plicated the purchase of books would be scolded or dismissed. 

The Principle of Indirection is an abortive form of generaliza- 
tion. If any situation arises a second time, someone will think 
of a form for doing it. The goal is the ideal sergeant major who 
has a form for every act and a subordinate for every form as he 
sits before a clean desk proclaiming that his good management 
does not allow specific problems to arise. 

Some office workers are simply gullible persons who love sys- 
tem and routine, easily indoctrinated in efficiency-by-blank form. 
Since they are gullible, these persons can be taught a better way 
of life. This, however, does not take care of the real lovers of 
forms. Once called efficiency experts, they are now office man- 
agers. 

The real evil is in the minds of those who invent these blanks 
and systems of operation and talk us into them. Clerks are vic- 
tims, like you and me, producers, consumers and taxpayers who 
pay for these moves in every article they buy and with every 
taxed penny. The etiologic factor in this social disease is a small 
section of the population, various kinds of business managers, 
though titles are of course flexible. Every one of the millions of 
daily examples can be traced to some sort of business manager, 
someone who arranges to sign every form he invents, someone 
with a love for cards, files and forms, and someone to whom a 
goal is only something to feed his love of system. 

That this inflationary expansion of the Principle of Indirec- 
tion shouid grow from so small a group is startling but it is a 
fact. How does it come about? We ask only that the belt line 
run straight to the shipping department and not along the route 
of a roller coaster. We ride to arrive; only the office manager 
rides for the thrills en route. Lip service paid to giving service 
is no pose, but with this fine motive comes a devotion to the form 
which transcends devotion to the goal. The goal is not the card. 
There are some who will never see this, but these must be over- 
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Administrative machinery made more important than the unit 
administered is fatal to any system. Business managers who 
look at the rule first and the task second, instead of realizing 
that the rules exist only because of the tasks, are out of order. 
Everyone wants to be helpful; put another way, everyone wants 
to manage everyone else’s business. The number of carbon 
copies becomes a direct measure of incompetence and indirec- 
tion. A man must be trusted to do the work he is supposed to do. 
It does not have to be re-examined and put on file in a score of 
offices. Every desk reached by a document means a trip, a delay, 
a file, a clerk, a reading, a signature and often a set of queries. 
Every review means a judgment of something that has been or 
will be unnecessarily weighed by others. There is no place for 
those who become officious, with their signatures on every docu- 
ment and authority to question whenever they choose. Execu- 
tives who go to the heart of problems, increasingly frustrated, 
walk out of governmental posts and are not happy in some 
businesses. 

Let us now look again at our simple examples. 

A man wants to order a book. He conveys a garbled message 
to a librarian who is quick at translating such requests. The 
publisher, edition, the missing author or title and other details 
are up to the librarian. Any man ordering a book without 
budgetary cash would certainly be expected to pay for his own 
book. As business manager pro tempore, I decree that these 
things are up to the librarians, as long as purchasers know three 
letters in the authors’ names. 

With the pink slip, a teacher who conditions a student tells 
someone, perhaps on the back of an envelope, that the student’s 
proper task is completed. Any worthy recorder would keep the 
names under his blotter, after a reasonable interval telephoning 
those who delay. Pink slips and multiple signatures are out of 
ordev in the situation described. 

On the leave of absence, the Dean’s Office could conceivably 
be interested in the fact that someone was out of the state for two 
days. The request needed no twelve copies; the deliberately 
suprimposed salary and the ‘‘test’’ signature demonstrate the 
point. A few years back, a telephone call or note on a scrap of 
paper would have served every purpose, not adequately but 
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better. Indirection penalizes every move and distorts every 
action. 

Managers have so confounded their modus operandi that they 
no longer know how to deal with ordinary situations. Time and 
again history has proved the superior wisdom of simple ap- 
proaches even to great problems. 

The answer is easy, if we can pound it home. Not the answer 
but the pounding home is difficult. NEVER USE A FORM 
WHEN IT CAN BE AVOIDED. NEVER USE ANY MORE 
COPIES THAN ARE ABSOLUTELY MANDATORY. 
NEVFR TAKE YOUR EYE OFF THE PROBLEM. Reverse 
the trend. Concentrate on how forms can be reduced. When 
an office says it would like copies, block it and use the incident 
to reduce the numbers of copies. Avoid tortuous ‘‘channels.’’ 

The rest of us must get out and vote. By a hundred to one, 
thus far more of us are afflicted than uphold form over fact. We 
have been shrugging and acquiescing. If we apply ourselves, 
simply balking or using an educational process, the trend can be 
reversed. 

To convert these villains, many of whom were victims of their 
own schemes, it must be possible for them to improve. The per- 
son with responsibility must have the authority that goes with it; 
for the rest it is none of their dashed business. We can close 
our ears to office efficiency experts and then seek reasoned effi- 
ciency. The real villains who set up these schemes are not nu- 
merous but they are blackguards and scoundrels, deserving of 
our most vigorous efforts. Shall we resist strangulation by blank 
forms or shall we see that office managers are fewer and are 
measured by their sanity? It is up to us. 











INSTITUTE FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
OF GRINNELL COLLEGE 


GALE E, JENSEN 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE 


DURING the past five years there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion and study of teacher education. Probably at no 
single time in the history of the United States has there been an 
examination of teacher education and certification involving so 
many of the people entrusted with the responsibility of develop- 
ing and effecting this professional training. In fact, the in- 
volvement is so widespread that one might call it a ‘‘movement.’’ 
The striking thing about this ‘‘movement’’ is that the activi- 
ties being undertaken, at all geographical levels and between the 
various professional organizations representing the people con- 
nected with teacher preparation, now show promise of bringing 
about a ‘‘national integration’’ of the various tasks performed 
by these people. Fairly-well established lines of communication: 
operate between the several groups. This has enabled them (1) 
to co-ordinate their efforts, (2) to determine which groups shall 
be responsible for executing the different jobs, and (3) to assign 
the powers each shall need to carry out its task. 

One phase of this nationwide study of teacher education has 
to do with the accreditation of the schools that engage in this 
kind of professional training. At the present time, roughly 
one half of our teachers are prepared by private liberal arts col- 
leges and universities. For the most part, the faculties and ad- 
ministrations of these institutions have not been certain as to 
whether the preparation of teachers was a responsibility they 
wished to undertake. As a result, little systematic planning 
and provision for the preparation of teachers has taken place 
within these institutions. 


Note: To provide the reader with some background of the general ad- 
ministrative structure of Grinnell College, it can be said that the college has 
5 divisions and 19 departments. Seventeen of these departments are in some 
way connected with the preparation of teachers. Prior to the establishment 
of the Institute, a number of the departments virtually controlled and 
managed teacher preparation for their major students independently of any 
other department. 
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With the recent establishment of the National Council for Ac- 
crediting Teacher Education (concrete evidence of the national 
integration that is taking place between groups associated with 
teacher preparation and certification), it now appears that many 
liberal arts colleges and private universities are faced with de- 
ciding whether they wish to permanently undertake teacher prep- 
aration as one of their functions in higher education. 

A decision as to whether an institution should devote part of 
its offerings and continuously commit part of its hard-pressed 
resources to teacher preparation is no mean decision to make 
these days. Oftentimes, however, the creation of a workable 
scheme, whereby the resources of a college or university can be 
organized to prepare teachers adequately, presents an even more 
difficult problem. Such a problem calls for (1) an intensive 
analysis of the existing instructional and administrative strue- 
tures of the institution, (2) a survey to determine the extent to 
which the necessary resources are already available, and (3) 
long, diligent study on the part of the faculty and administra- 
‘tion to design and inaugurate a social mechanism through which 
effective and efficient programs for the preparation of teachers 
can be integrated with the prevailing college or university struc- 
tures. By some, this might be termed a problem of internal col- 
legiate change. 

The purpose of this article is to provide a precursory descrip- 
tion of the Institute for Teacher Education of Grinnell College, 
—one liberal arts college’s answer to the problem of developing 
and administering teacher preparation programs that ‘‘fit’’ into 
the structural and dynamic patterns of a going educational en- 
terprise. 

Because this was, and still is, a project in internal change, it 
was not without its accompanying ‘‘sweat and tears,’’ its frus- 
trations and anxieties. I say this because I wish to emphasize 
that the plan outlined below is no magic formula to the problem 
of teacher education in liberal arts colleges. It was designed to 
fit the conditions present in Grinnell College. However, I do 
believe that it might offer suggestions and a possible working 
model for those colleges at present concerned with finding ways 
for the construction and administration of teacher education 
programs. 
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The Institute is essentially a planning and administrative 
mechanism designed to integrate certain resources of the college 
and the community for purposes of preparing teachers for public 
and private schools. It is comprised of (1) one member from 
each of the college departments involved in the training of 
teachers, (2) a laboratory staff made up of college and public 
school personnel, and (3) a staff of special lecturers in educa- 
tion drawn from the college, public schools and those profes- 
sional and public agencies whose work is closely allied to that of 
teachers. The administration of the Institute will be dealt with 
separately. Each of the sections designated will be described 
in turn. 

A. The Members of the Institute. As a body, the members of 
the Institute are charged with three main tasks. First, they 
have the responsibility of formulating the programs that are to 
operate in the various areas in which the college prepares teach- 
ers. In practice the process of formulating programs has been 
a matter of studying, suggesting changes and achieving a con- 
sensus among the Institute members concerning the acceptabil- 
ity of the programs that are proposed and submitted by the dif- 
ferent departments. A policy of not approving any program 
that is not acceptable to all the departments directly concerned 
with it has been adopted by the Institute. When a program 
cannot obtain approval by a unanimous or near-unanimous vote, 
when it is evident a consensus has not been achieved, it is re- 
turned to the departments involved with a report containing the 
deliberations of the Institute members. 

Second, the Institute members as a body have the task of set- 
ting up the bases and procedures for admitting students to 
teacher training study. A part of this task is the formulation 
of procedures for evaluating a candidate’s progress from semes- 
ter to semester. 

The third task the members have as a group is that of deter- 
mining whether graduating students shall be recommended for 
certification by the various state certifying agencies. To facili- 
tate this task a progress record is kept on each student showing 
his or her work as it has developed from semester to semester. 
Shortly before a student is to graduate, the Institute member 
who has acted as his chief adviser in teacher preparation study 
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wiil present to the Institute members the student’s record. This 
record is examined and approved as to the type of certificate 
and the teaching areas for which the candidate will be recom- 
mended to the state agencies for certification. 

As individuals, the members of the Institute fulfill the liaison 
function that needs to be maintained between the Institute and 
the departments of which they are members. Each member is 
responsible for keeping his departmental cohorts informed as to 
the progress, changes and status of teacher education on the 
campus. Each member works with his or her department in de- 
veloping programs the department may wish to submit to the 
Institute for examination and possible acceptance. Each mem- 
ber conveys in the Institute meetings the attitudes and thoughts 
his department may have about the various programs that are 
submitted for study and possible acceptance by the Institute, 
Stated otherwise, the individual members of the Institute pro- 
vide their respective departments with the leadership necessary 
for adequately dealing with the teacher education problems be- 
ing studied within departments. 

Also, within their respective departments Institute members 
advise students about possible training programs and plan with 
them the sequences of work needed for fulfilling the require- 
ments of the various programs. 

B. The Laboratory Staff. This section of the Institute is 
charged with the task of planning for and supervising the sys- 
tematic observation and practice experiences connected with a 
number of education courses. 

As yet this section of the Institute is not as well developed as 
the section described immediately above. However, enough work 
has been done to provide the reader with a brief description of it. 

This staff is made up of three kinds of personnel. First, there 
is the group of college supervisors to whom students are directly 
assigned during the period of their practice teaching. These 
college supervisors act as general advisers to student teachers, 
plan with them the sequence and timing of the practice work, 
observe the practice work of students and hold campus labora- 
tory sessions built around the needs and problems of students 
during the period of practice work in the schools. 

Also, the college supervisor makes contact with the public 
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school co-ordinator (usually a building principal) and discusses 
with him or her the possible situations into which students can 
be placed to insure maximization of learning. That is, the col- 
lege supervisor and the public school co-ordinator attempt to lay 
out a series of practice situations that will fit each student’s 
needs and potentialities. The aim is to develop a systematic 
plan whereby the student maximizes the ‘‘right’’ kind of learn- 
ing within the briefest amount of time. These practice sjtua- 
tions, in addition to classroom experience, include such things as 
working with school guidance and health personnel, handling 
extra-curricular activities, attending teachers’ meetings, study- 
ing neighborhood life, visiting parents and children in the home 
and handling assembly programs. 

When discussions of plans between the college supervisor and 
student teacher and between college supervisor and public school 
co-ordinator have been completed, the student teacher makes 
contact with the public school co-ordinator. The public school 
co-ordinator acts as an adviser and administrative superior to 
the student during the time he is at work in the school. Together 
they review the planned sequence of practice situations and re- 
vamp them as conditions may require. 

Thus, the primary task of the public school co-ordinator is 
that of expediting the practice work while endeavoring to make 
certain the student acquires a realistic perception of the opera- 
tions of the school and the different functions of the teacher. 

The placement of students with consulting classroom teachers 
is done through a series of discussions between the co-ordinator, 
the classroom teacher and the student. When the classroom as- 
signments have been made, the consulting teacher and the stu- 
dent plan for three types of practice situations. First, provi- 
sions are made for a series of practice situations conducive to the 
development of teaching skills. Second, arrangements are made 
to place the student in situations that lend themselves to the de- 
velopment of classroom guidance skills. Third, students are 
given practice experiences designed to develop a knowledge of 
and a skill in carrying out the administrative tasks of the teacher. 

C. Special Lecturers in Education. The staff of special lec- 
turers provides two kinds of services that are of singular value 
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to the programs formulated and administered through the Insti- 
tute. First, there are a number of areas which constitute for 
the undergraduate student areas of specialized study, e.g., school 
law, finance, school surveys, physical plant, public relations and 
community analysis. For the most part, students preparing for 
teaching need a better understanding of these things than the 
typical undergraduate courses afford them. Through well-or- 
organized lecture series given by specialists, undergraduate stu- 
dents can be sensitized to the problems in these areas, even 
though they may not develop a wholly adequate understanding 
of them. 

Secondly, there are bodies of knowledge outside the discipline 
of education that can be utilized for dealing with educational 
problems. These knowledges can be used only through those 
who are expert in the disciplines and practices that have devel- 
oped them. For example, if a group of teachers is trying to de- 
termine the reasons for a wide range of school achievement 
within a group of students with about the same ability to learn, 
it may be the sociologist with his knowledge of the impact of 
social classes upon human learning that can offer the best analy- 
sis of the problem. 

As a means of informing students of the different disciplines 
that can be utilized for dealing with educational problems, the 
staff of special lecturers is drawn from a wide range of fields, 
such as anthropology, sociology, social psychology, psychiatry, 
local and state government, community health, economics, cul- 
tural history, philosophy and child development. 3 

The Administration of the Institute. The administrative 
tasks of the Institute are handled through (1) an Executive and 
Policies Committee and (2) a director. 

A. The Executive and Policies Committee is comprised of the 
director and five members drawn from among the members of 
the Institute on a basis of one member to represent each of the 
five divisions of the college. The director serves as chairman of 
the committee. | 

The primary tasks of this committee are (1) to act as an ad- 
visory group to the director, (2) to study administrative prob- 
lems and to make recommendations concerning the administra- 
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tive policies to be adopted, and (3) to advise and channel infor- 
mation about administrative activities to the Institute members 
from their respective divisions. The Institute members, if they 
wish, can also refer to the committee for study any other type of 
problem that appears to be too cumbersome and difficult to be 
handled as a body. 

B. Utilizing the policies framework formulated by the Insti- 
tute members, the director of the Institute carries out the ad- 
ministrative actions necessary for integrating the work of the 
Institute members, the laboratory staff and the special lecturers. 
In addition, the director co-ordinates the Institute’s activities 
with the operations of certain college administrative and service 
offices and (2) with various agencies outside the college, such as 
the national and regional accrediting associations, the State 
Board of Educational Examiners and the public schools. In 
other words, the administrative functions or tasks of the director 
are co-ordinative rather than authoritative in character. 

(1) Agencies Inside the College. Within the college the In- 
stitute makes use of services that can be provided by the regis- 
trar’s office, the testing and placement office, the office of guid- 
ance and student personnel, the college library and the office of 
admissions. The director works to insure close co-ordination be- 
tween the activities of the Institute and the operations of these 
offices as a means of preventing unnecessary duplication of per- 
sonnel and record-keeping, while at the same time securing 
necessary services and assistance for the Institute. For example, 
the people connected with the Institute are especially interested 
in attracting high-caliber high school graduates who indicate that 
they wish to become teachers. To aid this recruitment project, 
the president’s office and the office of admissions have made 
available a number of scholarships to be awarded to high school 
graduates who show promise of becoming outstanding educators. 

(2) Agencies Outside the College. (a) Whenever the public 
schools are involved in the training of teachers, it is of the ut- 
most importance for both the college and public school person- 
nel to be able to ‘‘travel’’ back and forth between one another’s 
domains with ease, understanding and a feeling of interdepend- 
ence and mutual fulfillment of needs. This calls for a great deal 
of conferencing between college personnel, teachers, public school 
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administrators and board of education members. One of the 
chief administrative tasks of the director of the Institute is to 
prompt and foster the kind of social interaction between these 
groups that will result in a set of working and contractual rela- 
tions which insure the kind of social intercourse and movement 
required for the adequate preparation of teachers. 

(b) Another important administrative function of the director 
is that of maintaining two-way communication between the In- 
stitute and the State Board of Educational Examiners. He en- 
deavors at all times to keep the Board of Examiners informed 
as to the activities of the Institute while at the same time ‘‘feed- 
ing’’ into the Institute information from the Board of Examiners 
that is relevant to the operations of its programs. 

(c) As a means of keeping the operations of the Institute in 
tune with the teacher education movement as a whole, the direc- 
tor of the Institute participates in the state, regional and na- 
tional conferences of those professional associations concerned 
with the development and accreditation of teacher education 
programs. At present the meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education and the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards offer 
examples of the kind of meetings that are of especial interest 
and significance to colleges and universities preparing teachers. 
Both of these organizations appoint members to the National 
Council for Accrediting Teacher Education, the proposed na- 
tional body for accrediting institutions that prepare teachers. 
The learnings acquired by the director through participation in 
such meetings are utilized in the Institute in several ways: (1) 
to determine the relative proficiency of the Institute programs ; 
(2) to appraise contemplated action for upgrading programs; 
(3) to evaluate the soundness of the course the teacher educa- 
tion movement seems to be taking; and (4) to discover ways in 
which the Institute could make contributions to the resolution of 
the problems facing teacher education. 

The above description of the Institute for Teacher Education 
of Grinnell College is admittedly a sketchy one. It may possibly 
raise more questions that it answers. It does not provide the 
reader with any of the theoretical bases upon which the Institute 
rests. Perhaps all that can be said of the above account is that 
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it is a progress report. As a progress report, however, it is, I 
believe, a timely one. If taken in this light, it may serve to aid 
those colleges and universities that are studying their programs 
with an eye toward being numbered among those foremost in 
the field. 
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HINKERS in the past two generations, engaged in a frantic 

and unprecedented search for ‘‘new values,’’ have confronted 
us with a succession of curious alternatives. Theirs has been a 
grim intellectual preoccupation, an almost frantic concern with 
newly conceived first causes or with evangelistic reaffirmations. 
Sifting through the widely assorted faiths and doctrines which 
have arisen in this period, one is amazed at how quickly each 
meteoric flash of insight has dimmed against the rapidly chang- 
ing perspective of time and events. Disillusionment, which nor- 
mally comes only once to a generation, has apparently become a 
rapid, cyclical phenomenon. The plodding critical analysts who 
have so long enjoyed their pleasant notion of a ‘‘lost generation,”’ 
are being confounded today by the astonishing hide-and-seek pat- 
tern of a newer generation which seems to become tragically lost 
over and over again at regular intervals. 

It has been inevitable, this grasping at new straws of faith, 
and its pathetic aspects are, of course, due to the flimsiness of the 
philosophic straws thrown out by would-be rescuers. The tempo 
of events has seemed to demand hasty panaceas. Yet the ex- 
treme tragedy of haste is most apparent in the veering and floun- 
dering uncertainty of the human course. We have been falsely 
led to search again and again for a quick new theology which 
would stand firm against the diverse exigencies of the times. 
Thus has arisen the paradox of our day, a ready acceptance of 
rapid and unmeditated solutions to problems which are almost 
cosmic in nature. 

Education has been most vitally affected by these new theolo- 
gies which have arisen and flourished in such a bewildering pro- 
fusion. It is thus interesting to examine some of these influen- 
tial new dogmas whose impact upon educational theory has been 
greatest. One can easily. isolate various movements which have 
fallen stormily upon the educational scene and which have left 
unmistakable evidence of their passing. 

Chosen for brief particular consideration are the following 
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hyphenated doctrines: Scientific-Rational (Dewey), Pagan- 
Poetic (Eliot), Secular-Exegetical (Hutchins), Humane-Socialis- 
tic (Shaw), and finally Philosophic-Orthodox (Niebuhr). Such 
a selection makes the obvious omission of such major forces as 
communism and other ideologies as well as such peripheral and 
short-lived influences as the French Existentialist movement now 
rapidly losing its vogue in this country. Each of the chosen 
movements is viewed in this brief present treatment purely as a 
theology because of the explicit or obvious ultimacy of its claims. 
While only the last is actually advanced as a conscious religion, 
it is important to emphasize that each has apparently sought to 
offer a broad alternative to a traditional theology. 

Future intellectual historians will undoubtedly give the proper 
weight, order and sequence to these movements. Their nearness 
to the present scene precludes the fairest appraisal. Yet it is 
perhaps not too soon to approach some critical consciousness of 
their more obvious impact upon education. This impact has 
been, in every case, either devastating or extremely unsettling. 
Thus their significance, in this special treatment of each as a 
theology, lies in their faith-shaking aspects. Individually, they 
have succeeded fully in disturbing old faiths while collectively 
they have come dangerously near to leaving chaos instead of a 
revised and rejuvenated order. 

The first of the group, the Scientific-Rational doctrine of 
Dewey and the Experimentalists, needs little explication. Yet it 
certainly merits first attention, not only because it is uniquely 
an educational philosophy, but because it has had, in consequence, 
the fullest recognition as a major influence in creating present 
educational conflicts. Dewey has formulated a most persuasive 
philosophic combination which welds the pragmatism of Peirce 
and James firmly to Darwinian evolution and which emerges 
intricately as a prodigious, record-length definition of democ- 
racy. The rather simple doctrine outlined in this vastly ex- 
tended definition has taken clever cognizance of all modern 
trends. It has championed Science for a half century as the 
first and last hope of man. Objective inquiry is its sacred 
cow, and it preaches a firm and militant optimism in the final, 
coldly evolutionary triumph of mind over both iniquity and 
matter. Older faiths are not only denied but, paradoxically, 
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blamed for our ‘‘cultural lag.’’ A supreme new faith in the 
impartial application of the scientific method to human prob- 
lems supplants all traditional dogmas. It is, in short, a venera- 
tion of method, a scientism which epitomizes all philosophy in a 
coldly formal worship of a problem-solving pattern. In the 
field of education this doctrine has stood against all others, a 
sort of challenging meet-all-comers protagonist buttressed 
strongly by the wonderfully impressive march of science in our 
time. 

In juxtaposition, our second major intellectual movement, the 
Pagan-Poetic trend in literature, has influenced education much 
less directly. Its effects, however, have certainly been far from 
negligible. The very nature of formal education offers the ob- 
vious clue to the strength of this influence. Current literary 
canons will continue to exercise a subtle but dominant influence 
upon both teacher and curriculum as long as the time-honored 
literary studies occupy a justly prominent place in education. 
Obeisance to a traditional succession of great writers and great 
works seems necessary if we are to maintain the primacy of lit- 
erature in the great library of our cultural heritage. Yet, in a 
continued, doglike devotion to a once glorious but now badly 
souring idealism we have no alternative but to give prestige to 
each new disillusioned creator who takes his embittered turn in 
dominating the literary scene. Ironically, it has seemed in- 
creasingly characteristic of recent literary periods that every 
established genre has been abandoned for an olympic contest in 
the sheer expression or projection of despair. The monstrous, 
faith-shaking impact of recent trends in literature is exemplified 
perfectly in this typical, random-chosen statement or credo from 
Friar and Brinnin’s Modern Poetry: 

Many who have found no other unity in the world to 
replace their lost religious faith have turned with nostalgia 
to what Wallace Stevens has called ‘Profundum, physical 
thunder, dimensions in which.... We believe without be- 
lief, beyond belief.’ 

This brief justification or apology for a whole modern move- 
ment in literature constitutes, for the educator, a new and per- 
meating disillusionment. To repeat, its effect is utterly ines- 
capable because it occurs in the basic content of education, in 
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the on-going liberal-arts heritage which maintains its centrality 
as the cherished heart of the curriculum. If T. 8S. Eliot and his 
successive cohorts have ‘‘founded a school,’’ in literary conno- 
tation, they have even more certainly confounded schools-in- 
general with a radical challenge to our former solid faith in 
Eliot’s so-called ‘‘Christian Mythology.’’ There is something 
indeed pathetic in the travails of the young literary scholar who 
traverses the long road from Chaucer, Spenser and Milton lead- 
ing to this modern literary giant who reminds us that ‘‘the 
Waste Land is still about us, that the vision and its application 
are to be striven for time and again in a land which is falling 
apart in broken images, without tradition, a bundle of frag- 
ments.”’ 

We have been offered, of course, a typically hasty alternative 
to the wasteland approach. Our third theology has conveniently 
found it in the simple and always popular principle of returning, 
whole-heartedly and with a full naive faith, to the classical past. 
The Secular-Exegetical movement, which has been exhibited most 
tangibly in the ‘‘Great Books’’ idea, combines the traditional 
scripture-search or exegesis-of-sacred-texts method with a ven- 
eration of the inspired secular wisdom of the ages. Yet its faith- 
shaking effects are, in final analysis, even more insidious. Its 
literal preference for a set of chosen secular scriptures is per- 
haps the ultimate in a brazen repudiation of traditional theology. 
It simply applies the method of the seminary to a new canon of 
sacred wisdom culled from jury-chosen masterpieces which once 
has purely laical status. As a final blow or master stroke, the 
simple and unassuming inclusion of one or two brief ‘‘selec- 
tions’’ from the Bible completes an irrevocable disillusionment 
for the orthodox believer. Thus this urge to re-enact the Ren- 
aissance, which appeals to the monkish scholar in every age, con- 
stitutes a ready-made, alternative theology for that large intel- 
lectual class which threatens seriously at all times to dominate 
education, particularly at the higher levels. It is notable that 
this current version of an ever-reviving Humanism has assumed 
perhaps the ideal American form in combining the comforting 
and reaassuring aspects of Sunday-School hermeneutics with the 
just-daring-enough sophistication of a seemingly modern, ra- 
tional outlook. Its educational appeal is logical and inevitable. 
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Yet, in the presently chosen context, there seems to be no doubt 
that it represents the final apogee in disillusionment when viewed 
alongside a traditional Christian theology. 

The fourth new movement chosen for consideration has been 
tentatively captioned Humane-Socialistic (Shaw), but its nature 
and origin may certainly be contestable. Whatever its proper 
designation, the telltale effects are most clearly evident in the 
‘*pupil-guidance’’ craze of recent years. A completely senti- 
mental, humanitarian concern for the individual pupil seems to 
have grown gradually and somewhat awkwardly out of an initial 
government-motivated program of vocational guidance. This 
expanding concept of guidance has come to embrace all the 
psychological tags relating to ‘‘social adjustment’’ and has 
reached infinite proportions in its obsessive concern for guaran- 
teeing inner and outer security for the child. Its most fervid 
proponents have ceased to concern themselves with anything éx- 
traneous to the pupil’s mental health, vocational adjustment 
and (by inevitable implication) complete social security in life. 
The reader may be justifiably surprised at George Bernard 
Shaw’s alleged connection with this trend. Certainly Shaw’s 
ideas have not sunk into the general consciousness in any ap- 
preciable degree. Yet there is little doubt that he has made a 
uniquely effective, popular expression, of a theology of Society. 
If he is not its creator he is undoubtedly its most gifted modern 
prophet and is, therefore, predictably likely to gain increasing 
credit for influencing thought in this dir -tion. As he has said, 
‘*T am prepared to back society against any idea, positive or 
negative, that can be brought into the field against it.’’ Thus 
such of his favorite terms as Life Force and Creative Evolution 
emphasize finally and inexorably a primacy of the social-equality 
ideal as a kind of neo-pagan religion for mankind. From this 
source or from whatever cause, it is certain that educational in- 
stitutions of today are struggling with intricate shadings of ideol- 
ogy, and that such forceful ideas as these are being accepted by 
many as liberal tenets of good American democracy. It is plati- 
tudinous to state that rabid opponents are raising the ery of 
Statism and Totalitarianism. Again we see a new theology 
which seems to bring telltale confusion and uncertainty without 
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furnishing a definitive or defensible philosophy in our Ameri- 
can setting. 

The rising eminence of Reinhold Niebuhr seems to be proof 
against the ultimate chaos promised by these afore-mentioned 
theologies. His is perhaps the contrite compromise which augurs 
some renewal of certainty. Thus this final theology is no pro- 
test against Christianity but rather a long-needed intellectual 
approach to a religious tradition which has been shackled unbe- 
lievably in every age by a naive and halting fundamentalism. 
Niebuhr’s developing theology is, thankfully, not simply another 
breath-taking new philosophy decked out in glib and persuasive 
logic. It is, instead, a studied plea against the quick espousal 
of just such alternative beliefs. Its effect is to place man back 
on a more wholesome, questioning level, to keep him moving, 
albeit slowly, on the main road, carefully avoiding the quick 
bypaths and dangerous short cuts. For education it offers the 
all-important bedrock of stability in a particularly consistent 
educational context. Perhaps our greatest danger is that the 
cautious, searching attitude of true scholarship shall itself fall 
prey to quick shifts and popular movements. Niebuhr’s central 
thesis that man must remain ‘‘humble and contrite before the 
mystery which lies beyond history’’ seems now to be our best 
hope not only for affirmation but, equally important, for a truly 
constructive approach in education. Its effect amounts to more 
than mere retrenchment or slowing down in our zeal for progress. 
Above all, it reinstates and firmly implants the ultimate and ob- 
vious principles of true scholarship, i. e., humility before the 
mysterious and an unceasing devotion to the unknown. 

Niebuhr has been hailed somewhat falsely as the chief spokes- 
man of the return-to-religion movement of recent times. More 
apropos, perhaps, would be the emphatic recognition of his in- 
spired contribution to a return-to-sanity or simply a return-to- 
earth movement which seems now to be long overdue. The 
jerrybuilt superstructures of our brave new theological wisdom 
have shown too tragic a flimsiness to support our weighty climb 
toward the dazzling eminence of knowledge which Plato en- 
visioned. Sadly, too, they have not been braced by the hasty, 
nostalgic reconstructions of older leaning towers of learning. 
We have no alternative but to return with Niebuhr to a lower 
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level and begin work again on the foundation. This demands, 
above all, an open-eyed acceptance of the rubble around us and 
a will to clear away heartily and begin again at the bottom of the 
heap. 

In one respect the acceptance of Niebuhr’s orthodoxy is per- 
haps the final modern disillusionment for the educational philoso- 
pher. Yet it is also, paradoxically, the most felicitous new hope 
because its effect is to throw wide open a clogged and closing 
frontier which we in Christian America can finally call our own 
by disclaiming fully the misguided exploitations of both the 
present and the past. Thus it offers for us an intensely real and 
truly vital hope because frontiers have always been our par- 
ticular speciality. 
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E phase of higher education which is much discursed and 

about which many articles are writtin today is that of the 
college professor, his rule and preparation as 9 teather. An 
analysis of opinions of deans, students aud faculties reveals .auch 
uniformity as to the type of criticisms ~nade and suggestions fo- 
immediate and long range improvemen*. In this connection my 
interest in presenting this paper today is to inv ‘te y ur thinking 
upon the following related questions: (1) What arv the charac- 
teristics and functions of a good co.iege teacher; (2) How effec- 
tive is college teaching; and (3) What are some important at- 
tempts at improvement? 


CHARACTERISTICS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


Administrators, students and most college professors are of 
the opinion that the primary function of a college professor is 
that of teaching. This is true whether viewed from the angle of 
an effective teacher or the functions of a liberal arts college. 
Donnelly outlined his criteria of a good professor, an outstand- 
ing concern of college administrators, as follows: 

1. The professor should be well trained. Excluding those 
special fields in which the doctor’s degree is seldom, if ever of- 
fered, the Ph.D. degree should be a minimum qualification as is 
the M.D. degree in the field of medicine. 

2. A good professor should be able to teach his courses in a 
manner that will arouse and maintain student interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

3. The good professor has a quality which marks him as a valu- 
able member of his institution and as a good citizen. That is he 
should have a sense of responsibility for the general conduct of 
the college of which he is a member and the community and 
state which support it.” 


Nore: Paper read to the faculty of Clark College (Georgia) at the 
beginning of the school year. 

1 Donnelly, Thomas C., ‘‘ Who is a Good Professor,’’ Journal of Higher 
Education, June, 1951, 304-309. 
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Dr. Donnelly spoke out of his experience as a college dean, 
field worker ¢nd teacher. His views, moreover, are much in 
agreement with those of Anne O’H. Williamson, who has spent 
her lif2 in the training of teachers, as a professor of education 
at a small college. Her views are summarized in the following 
statvments: 

1. The effective college teacher is definitely a positive person- 
ality. He is cultured, honorable, democratic, courageous, dy- 
namic. 

2. The effective teacher knows the world about him. He is a 
citizen of the world and committed to the furtherance of human 
welfare. 

3. The effective college teacher sees himself and his work as a 
link in the institutional chain. He is a continual and consistent 
ssudent. Ue learns the new in his field. He possesses the scien- 
tific spirit and charts his work by experiment and research. Ue 
willingly submerges personal prestige or preferences for the 
common good. He recognizes his relations +> his coworkers and 
intelligently co-operates and correlates his course activities with 
theirs. 

4. The effective college teacher teackes students not courses. 
He tries to discover the personal equip.nent of each of his stu- 
dents. In the classroom he minimizes the lecture meihod; he 
encourages student initiative; he invites strdent participation ; 
he guides in the art of stud; he fosters the habit of problematic 
thinking. 

5. The effective college teacher delights in the superior mind 
that is entrusted to his care and outdoes himself to provide nur- 
ture therefor. 

6. The effective college teacher believes in education as a 
process of integration.” 

Students, too, have their opinions and concepts of the good or 
effective college teacher. The experience of students in the eval- 
uation of the teachers at Brooklyn College reflects the thinking of 
one group focused on a single aspect of college teaching—the re- 
lations between students and their faculty. In the mind of the 


2 Williamson, Anne O’H., ‘‘ Effective Teaching at the College Level,’’ 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, December, 1947, 645-651. 
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surveyors, there are some general views that may be taken as 
summarizing student reaction. 

1. Brooklyn College students want and are getting a high level 
of scholarly competence. ‘‘In fact... the faculty may even be 
thought to exceed student expectations.’’ 

2. Students are not receiving, particularly in the arts and 
social sciences, the stimulation to think on which they place 
highest value. 

3. They want and are getting instructors able to provide ade- 
quate explanations of their subject matter, except in the natural 
sciences. 

4. Students value highly a teacher’s ability to organize mate- 
rial and the staff possesses that ability. 

5. Students value highly enthusiasm for the subjects, and the 
staff exceeds that expectation, especially in the social sciences. 

6. While not related by students as among the top qualities 
desired, sympathetic professional attitudes and personal attrac- 
tiveness are nonetheless expected. 

7. ‘*Fairness in examinations’’ was found in an average of 
60 per cent, the second lowest of the ten qualities.* 

Of more than passing significance are the favorable comments 
made by the teachers of Brooklyn College who were evaluated. 
Several of these statements are very revealing and are presented 
here. 


An older teacher said: ‘‘My attitude toward the subject 
has evidently impressed my students unfavorably. I shall 
endeavor to correct this by urging them to give me their 
reasons for coming to this conclusion.”’ 


Here is a general statement which teachers from most of 
the major fields made: The study confirmed my feeling that 
a college instructor must pay attention to classroom tech- 
nique, i.e., to teaching, and that he cannot rely upon the sub- 
ject matter to provide its own incentive to the student. One 
of the problems in teaching that shall have my attention in 
the future will be ‘‘presentation of class material.’’ 

A young teacher of chemistry made this statement: ‘‘The 
essence of democracy is in a sense to know what the man 
thinks and how he criticizes you, and then to take this ex- 


8 Riley, John W., Jr., and Others, The Student Looks at His Teacher, 
Rutgers University Press, New Jersey, 1950, p. 92. Also: Keleoyne, Francis 
P., ‘‘He Sure Knows His Stuff, But He’s a Lousy Teacher,’’ School and 
Society, June 18, 1949, 437-438. 
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pression into consideration. Teaching without criticism, as 
is the general rule, is not really teaching—nor is it demo- 
eratic. Criticism or self-criticism is the way we learn. In 
this case it is the teacher who has to learn to teach.”’ 

An English instructor, rated above average in all ten 
teaching attributes said: ‘‘Where my ratings seemed some- 
what low, I felt the comment justified and bore it in mind 
thenceforth. I was new at the college and found ‘attitude 
toward students’ my greatest problem. A new survey would, 
I trust, indicate some improvement on that particular judg- 
ment.”’ 

A romance language instructor stated: ‘‘It has proved to 
me that good teaching involves something more than mastery 
of technique or knowledge of subject matter—the human 
side of teaching tends to be underestimated. There must be 
strong student-teacher bond for effective teaching.’’ 


One may conclude from these statements that the effective col- 
lege teacher as characterized by administrators, teachers and stu- 
dents should be well informed, should know how to reach his 
students, should possess a desirable personality and should be a 
co-operative worker.* 


CoMMENTs ABOUT COLLEGE TEACHERS AND THEIR TEACHING 

I have taken the liberty to use the words professor and teacher 
interchangeably. Although not all college teachers are profes- 
sors, all professors, especially in our small colleges, are actively 
engaged in teaching. Again a less formal approach in terms of 
the comments heard and even made by most, if not all, of us is 
indicative of some attitudes and thoughts about the teaching on 
college campuses. 

Some of the classical statements of students frequently heard 
and overheard are as follows: (1) He is a fine person but he 
just can’t teach; (2) I could get his work if I only knew what 
it is he wants; (3) He is a good teacher but such a disagreeable 
person; (4) The assignments are too difficult and we never get 
a chance to really discuss them; (5) His lectures are entirely too 
dry ; and (6) I don’t think he is really interested in teaching. 

More subtle and involved comments made by teachers are 
these: (1) He lacks the confidence of the students; (2) He talks 
over the heads of his students; (3) He lowers the dignity of the 
profession, too elementary in his teaching; (4) There cannot be 
much teaching in his classes for he seldom makes use of the 


4 Riley, John W., Jr., and others, op. cit., p. 16. 
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library; (5) I don’t think much of group work, panels and the 
sort—what he needs to do is to get in there and teach; (6) The 
class period is no time to be showing movies to college students; 
and (7) He is well informed but a poor teacher; the students 
say so. 

These are a few of the typical negative criticisms made by stu- 
dents and faculty about their associates and the conditions under 
which learning is or should be experienced. I hasten, however, 
to say that there are some teachers on every college campus who 
are praised in terms of glaring statements by faculty and stu- 
dents. It is also evident from several of these statements that 
there exists a lack of appreciation (or understanding) for some 
of the desirable teaching approaches and devices; that there is to 
be found much confusion or disagreement among members of 
college faculties as to what constitutes effective teaching on the 
college level. 


REASONS FOR INEFFECTIVE COLLEGE TEACHING 


To take the position that teaching on the college level is gen- 
erally ineffective, one may immediately become interested in 
some of the factors which are responsible for and have per- 
petuated this situation. Among the many reasons usually given, 
I have chosen three to discuss briefly. 

First, is the attitude of many of our college teachers about 
teaching and professional advancement. Entirely too many 
among those employed by our college officials entertain the belief 
that the essentials for a successful career are only to know one’s 
subject-matter field and to be able to adjust to the life of the 
college, particularly that of a small college. Frequently, obser- 
vations of their own university professors at work, and state- 
ments of their beliefs about students and teaching become lasting 
impressions. I am reminded here of the young instructor in a 
small independent college who was seldom seen without his little 
‘‘ereen bag.’’ He would be found sitting on the desk more 
often than in the chair and lecturing at the top of his voice. His 
attitude towards the students was: you get yours as I got mine, 
with emphasis upon ‘‘as I got mine, or as I was taught.’’ Col- 
lege administrators must insist upon a change of attitude and 
provide opportunities for improvement and supervision of the 
instruction carried o;. in the college. In estimating the worth 
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of an individual faculty member to a college, the administrator 
should give a high rating to teacher attitude and demonstrated 
ability as a teacher. 

A second factor contributing to ineffective teaching on college 
campuses is a lack of understanding of the general purposes of 
the liberal arts college and the specific aims of the institution at 
which one is employed. The college is not a miniature univer- 
sity. Colleges possessing the same unifying principles often 
differ as to type and services rendered to students, which must 
be considered in evaluating the total effectiveness of instruction. 
The position of a college might well be characterized in terms of 
the scope of its objectives. There are those who believe that the 
college should not be concerned with problems of personality 
and character development. Its business is intellectual pursuit, 
they think. The object of the college is to train the mind. Other 
administrators and teachers feel, however, a concern for the de- 
velopment of the whole individual—personality, character, phys- 
ical well-being and the mind.® It is obvious that advocates of 
the second position would have need for, and would seek to em- 
ploy teachers with a broad concept of college education and its 
implications. 

In keeping with the function or functions of a college, the 
instructor must be able to visualize his teaching activities in light 
of the aims at the college of employment and those of its smaller 
units—divisions and/or departments. There must be a continu- 
ous evaluation of one’s courses and related educational experi- 
ences with the hope of acquiring and supplying needed informa- 
tion, enriched experiences and new approaches. Many of the new 
innovations will come as the result of much functional research 
and often over a period of years. The scientific approach to 
problem-solving on the part of students and teachers is at all 
times the complement of good instruction. 

The third and major reason for poor instruction is the failure 
of the university to accept the responsibility of training college 
teachers. Historically, the origin of the first college in this 
country is common knowledge to each of us. The beginning of 
our American university system, however, is less known, and is 
said to have been established with the founding of Johns Hopkins 


5 Cantor, Nathaniel, Dynamics of Learning, Foster and Stewart, Buffalo, 
1946, p. 13. 
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University in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1873, more than 200 years 
after the founding of Harvard College. 

This new institution in the United States was made possible by 
a bequest of $7,000,000—half to be used to establish a hospital 
and half to endow a university emphasizing graduate and pro- 
fessional studies. The first president of the new university was 
Daniel Coit Gilman, who came from the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of California. Gilman considered as one of his main 
tasks at Johns Hopkins the training of a few great original minds 
for graduate school teaching and research. He believed that the 
primary obligation of the university professor was to teach, and 
for which he should be well prepared. Nevertheless, this 
cherished plan was circumvented and major emphasis placed 
upon research. The wisdom of training professors and teachers, 
those who intended to devote their lives to teaching, after 
acquiring a knowledge of the philosophy, principles and methods 
of education at Johns Hopkins was later felt by President Gilman 
to be doubtful.’ The problem today is as it was then, a matter 
of getting the university to accept the obligation of training the 
type of teacher needed for college instruction in a situation domi- 
nated by the research emphasis. The potency of the problem is 
felt when we realize that more than fifty per cent of those com- 
pleting the Ph.D. program go into college teaching. 


Errorts TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 


The belief is becoming fairly well established that the major 
responsibility of the college teacher is teaching. And, to that 
end, the university should not merely supply but train those 
responsible for instruction on the college level. The efforts for 
improvement might be grouped as follows: (1) Proposals of 
educators; (2) Recommendations of professional groups; and 
(3) Changes in university programs and activities. 

The status of our problem was foretold by Dean Guy S. Ford 
some two decades ago. He had analyzed the problem of what 
the graduate school expected of the college. ‘‘But the time 

6 Cowling, Donald J., and Carter Davidson, Colleges For Freedom, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1947, p. 104. 


7 Reed, Glenn A., ‘‘ Fifty Years of Conflict in the Graduate School,’’ The 
Educational Record, January, 1952, p. 15-16. 
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would come,’’ said he, ‘‘when the growth of graduate schools 
would force colleges into full light; then it would be only fair 
for the college leader to tell graduate schools what is expected of 
them.’’ Theodore C. Blegen does not lay claim to be that antici- 
pated leader, but he feels that the time has come to at least inject 
somes doses of educational penicillin to ailing patients. Applica- 
tions or approaches which he recommended after an effort to 
diagnose our present ills are as follows: (1) Early selection and 
counseling; (2) Tapping the future college teacher as early as 
possible; (3) Study of criteria for the appointment and pro- 
motion of faculty members; (4) Broadening of graduate pro- 
grams; and (5) Establishing inservice programs and activities.*® 

Plans proposed by Dr. Ruth E. Eckert and Howard Mumford 
Jones are blueprints for activating desirable pre-service pro- 
grams. Dr. Eckert’s plan is designed for those in fields other 
than education and psychology. It includes some of the sug- 
gestions Blegen made, with stress upon the continuation at the 
graduate level of the broadening that now marks general educa- 
tion, and would permit divisional majors and study in related 
fields. Other features included are testing, counseling and ap- 
prentice teaching.°® 

Howard Mumford Jones, in his volume Education and World 
Tragedy, probes deeply into the proposals of contemporary edu- 
cational theory, measures his findings against the scale of world 
tragedy, and calls for a major reorganization of educational 
patterns, particularly at the graduate level. To develop college 
professors competent to carry on the general work of the liberal 
colleges there must be created in selected universities a new grad- 
uate educational unit to be called the Graduate College, its pri- 
mary purpose being that of educating persons competent to teach 
intelligently the general work of the liberal college, rather than 
the training of research workers. The plan provides for a com- 
pletely autonomous unit with its own head, budget, faculty, cir- 
riculum and quarters. The faculty should be small and 
composed only of professors and associate professors with broad 

8 Blegen, Theodore C., ‘‘The Graduate Schools and the Education of Col- 


lege Teachers,’’ Educational Record, January, 1948, p. 12. 
9 Tbid., p. 23. 
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areas of learning and functioning without departmental lines. 
Fifty to one hundred students, well selected by the graduate 
college after the application of a series of tests and interviews, 
should be admitted. And, instruction in the Graduate College 
should be kept as informal as possible, use being made of discus- 
sion groups; the friendly give-and-take seminar rather than the 
lecture method or other conventional classroom procedures. 
Neither does the instruction need to be confined to the Graduate 
College, but students should be sent anywhere in the univer- 
sity, or outside of it, as their educational needs require. Further- 
more, Jones offers suggestions concerning the living conditions 
for graduate students, dissertation requirements and the degree 
to be granted.’° 

Educators working together as organized groups have also 
reacted to the need for a new program in the preparation of col- 
lege teachers. A resolution passed by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges urged a clear recognition of the functions of the 
graduate school to train college teachers, and made specific 
recommendation concerning candidates who show promise and 
interest in college teaching.** The New England Conference on 
Graduate Education viewed realistically its report on graduate 
teaching assistantships and recommended that the system should 
emphasize training in teaching, with planning designed to achieve 
for the assistant the maximum value from his experience.” 
Ernest V. Hollis, in a report prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education, gives a comprehensive study of the Ph.D. 
programs. In the section, Programs of Studies, an analysis is 
made of suggested modifications in instructional procedure.** 
The Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
summarizes its position as follows: 

The most conspicuous weakness of the current graduate 
program is the failure to provide potential faculty members 
with basic skills and the art necessary to impart knowledge 
to others. College teaching is the only major profession in 
10 Jones, Howard Mumford, Education and World Tragedy, Harvard 

University Press, Cambridge, 1946, p. 151-165. 
11 Reed, Glenn A., op. cit., p. 19. 


12 Blegen, Theodore C., op. cit., p. 21. 
18 Hollis, Ernest V., Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs, American Coun- 


cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 1945, p. 186. 
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which there does not exist a well-defined program of prep- 

aration directed toward developing the skills which it is 

essential for the practitioner to possess.** 

Attempts on the part of many universities to accept the re- 
sponsibility for training college teachers, as revealed in program 
changes, are varied yet indicating some apparent trends. The 
Ohio State program on the master’s level, in co-operation with 
other agencies and institutions of the state, has favorably influ- 
enced behavior in planning and administering the doctoral pro- 
gram. Harvard’s approach has also started with the master’s 
program. Planning at the University of Chicago started with a 
study of its Ph.D.’s engaged in teaching so as to evaluate their 
university training in terms of classroom performance. The 
Ph.D. program at Rochester in history—not in education—gives 
a large place to the developing of competence in teaching. It is 
announced that students who do not reveal ‘‘ positive ability from 
the teaching point of view’’ may not proceed toward the degree.’® 

My talk thus far has dealt at some length with the characteris- 
tics of an effective college teacher, and with proposals and ap- 
proaches for his improvement. The assumption is that to im- 
prove the teacher is to greatly enhance instruction and learning. 
There is another phase of this problem, however, which is of di- 
rect concern to each of us; that is, the improvement of college 
teachers in service. Here again, the universities are serving, 
through the offerings of their seminars, summer programs, work- 
shops and other activities and facilities. However, for immedi- 
ate result I am thinking that the most effective approach for the 
improvement of teaching at Clark College is that of study and 
self-evaluation, such as you have fostered for three years in the 
revision of our curricula. The task I should like to pose to 
the Academic Council, Curriculum Committee and faculty at the 
beginning of a new college year, is that of the implementation of 
the revisions through a program for effective instruction. Such 
activities will have a direct bearing upon many phases of our 
program, and will afford an excellent opportunity for observation 
and sharing of experiences. 


i4 The President’s Commission on Higher Education, IV, Washington, 
D. C., 1947, p. 16. 


15 Blegen, Theodore C., op, cit., p. 22. 











PARTNERSHIP NOT PITY BUILDS THE 
WORLD UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY 


HYLA STUN’ Z CONVERSE 
UNIVERSITY AFFILIATIONS SECRETARY, WORLD STUDENT SERVICE FunpD, INc. 


HE drsematic «nd critical fact of student need in the shambles 
of the immediate postwar world drew from American stu- 
de~ts anc faculty a w ited and generous . esponse through World 
Student Service Fund. In the seven intervening years impor- 
tant -hanges have occurred, changes in the world situation and in 
attitudes toward it, changes in the chavact.r of the student needs 
that ve are called upon to ‘aeet. World Student Service Fund 
has accommodated its program, both nationally and internation- 
ally to these changes. This change in the character of need and 
the resulting accommodation of program is what concerns us here. 
Last fa)! the staff asked that the WSSF General Committee ap- 
point what became the ‘‘Committee of Ten’’ to examine and 
eva.ua‘e these changes in program. The report which the Com- 
mittee of Ten has submitted to the General Committee clarifies 
the present position of WSSF and reaffirms the direction em- 
barked upon some four years ago, with the encouragement of 
the sponsoring agencies, in beginning the shift from war-de- 
vastated to under-developed areas. 


TotaL OPERATION TO Date ApproacHEs $5,000,000 


Under the sponsorship, and with the active support of the 
Student Divisions of the YMCA and YWCA, B’nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundations, Newman Club Federation, United States National 
Student Association and United Student Christian Council, 
WSSF secured contributions totaling $4,050,706.47 in cash over 
the period 1937 to June, 1952. These funds have been used in 
Europe and Asia to assist students and faculty in their desperate 
effort to eat, to sleep, to regain their health and to secure the 
tools to enable them to continue their studies. Through WSSF 
the American academic community has also provided $137,260.44 
worth of used books, clothing and equipment for needy students 
abroad. In addition, $699,000 worth of scholarships have been 
made available through WSSF to D.P. students from Europe. 
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On the international level, WSSF has from its inception 
operated through World Student Relief and International Stu- 
dent Service, now known, in combined form, as World University 
Service. WSSF is the United States member of World Uni- 
versity Service, along with 32 other national committees. The 
WUS international university program of mutual assistance is 
decided upon democratically by these committees all working 
together, pooling their resources to meet the most urgent needs 
wherever they appear in the university community. The im- 
pulse and support for WUS activities come from a deepening 
sense of solidarity in the university community around the 
world, which is expressed in terms of mutual service. 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 


Certain changes in attitudes toward world events have greatly 
complicated the work of WSSF. The international situation, 
with its direct impact on students in many lands, continues to be 
critical, but the fact of crisis no longer stirs us. Many of our 
eminent students of history, such as Sorokin, warn us that we 
must expect to live in a situation of dangerous world tensions for 
at least 25-50 years. Our emotional and intellectual responses 
are jaded by too much crisis. 

The task of arousing American students and professors to 
participate in an urgently needed international program of 
mutual assistance is further complicated by another factor. The 
world situation, as it centers attention on the conflict between 
the two enormous power blocks, tends to discourage individuals 
and groups from believing that they can accomplish anything 
that has real significance for the development of international 
understanding. WSSF’s educational task in this sort of world 
atmosphere is a deeper and more difficult one than it has been in 
the past. 


CHANGES IN THE CHARACTER OF STUDENT NEEDS 


In the universities in many parts of the world dire need con- 
tinues to exist and new needs are constantly arising. Emer-, 
gency relief is still needed for refugee students, uprooted by war, 
partition or political persecution, who live in misery and hope- 
lessness. But a different kind of assistance is also needed now 
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for students in newly independent nations, who—concerned to 
provide trained leadership for their people—struggle against 
poverty, lack of basic equipment, disease and despair. The 
emergencies of the war have largely given way to long-range 
problems. A fundamental premise upon which WSSF is based 
is that the American university community is part of the world 
university community. It follows from this that some sort of 
united, on-going, student-faculty channel to help meet these 
long-term needs, as well as emergency ones, is an obvious neces- 
sity in the best-fed, best-dressed, best-housed, best-equipped na- 
tion in the world. 

Student relief has been, and may still be, necessary in many 
situations, but it is given in order that students may not merely 
live, but that they may live to study, and eventually contribute 
to the leadership of their uation and of the world. Clarence 
Pickett of the American Friends Service Committee has said that 
‘it is a sia to give relief!’’ And by this is meant that it is 
imperative that relicf pass into rehabilitation as soon as possible, 
taking far more into account the huaan and historical context of 
assistance, the long-term problems to be met as well as the emer- 
gency ones. 

Part of this new context for assistance is expressed by students 
in E:rope and Asia who need help, but are concerned to do all 
they can to help themselves and to make as widely effective as 
possible the help which comes from abroad. They do not want 
to be the'cbjects of our pity! They want us to be workers along 
with ther: in 1 common enterprise. Their cry is, ‘‘Help us— 
bat in partnership, not pity!’’ Mutual assistance must be 
carrie out in the context of informed, responsible, international 
comm: ‘iity. 

We are ilso beginning to discover that American students are 
in need, as well as students in other countries. Our American, 
Asian and European travelers for WSSF are deenly troubled 
by the isolation from the rest of the world which they find on 
the American campus, and by the arrogant, self-sufficient and 
intransigent attitudes which result from this. The need of 
American students is for a spiritual or psychological rehabilita- 
tion which will overcome their isolaticn and help them to become 
members of a world community, more ready to listen and learn 
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and not just to ‘‘tell’’ the rest of the world, more capable of 
international give and take, more able to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of ‘‘partnership.’’ It is extremely important at this 
juncture in history for our American students to be challenged 
to demonstrate in the world that, as privileged in material things, 
they feel themselves responsible for those in need; that as power- 
ful, they are concerned to use that power in the service of those 
who are weak; that as mature, understand themselves to be in- 
extricably part of the world university community. 


ACCOMMODATION OF WSSF-WUS Program TO THESE CHANGES 


In the international program of WSSF-WUS assistance is given 
on the following bases. Its first and primary purpose is that 
of (1) meeting urgent need. But wherever possible the pro- 
gram is also administered (2) as ‘‘help to self-help’’—in order, 
as our Asian friends say, ‘‘that we too may participate even- 
tually in the world community as your equals.’’ Further, assist- 
ance projects are expected to provide (3) demonstrations of ways 
in which certain basic university problems may be met. They 
thus attract attention and liberate additional funds from univer- 
sity authorities, the community and governments. And finally 
they (4) help to stimulate an effective sense of mutual respon- 
sibility and solidarity between geographically and culturally 
distant university groups. 

With the long-term needs that must be met in the present 
stage of operation, the effects of assistance are not so immediate 
and palpable. This renders the fund-raising job of WSSF more 
difficult and requires that more time be spent in education. For 
instance, the strategy-planning conference for student health 
programs in all of Southern Asia has resulted in a far mgre ef- 
fective student health program—including prevention and detec- 
tion of disease—than if all the money and staff-time expended 
on the conference had gone instead directly into drugs and medi- 
cal equipment. Prevention is not so dramatic as saving a life 
from the last stages of a disease. And without serious education 
Students give far more generously for drugs and instruments 
than for preventive measures and the planning necessary for 
Strategic use of materials. 

This long-range, rehabilitation kind of operation requires edu- 
cational services, staff-time and travel expense on the giving and 
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recewing ends not required by the simpler, direct relief opera- 
tion. The main function of WSSF is still to provide a common 
channel for assistance, but the nature of the assistance that is 
now needed, and the isolated situation of American students 
make imperative a more basic educational effort. ‘‘Education’’ 
is not something separate from ‘‘Fund-raising.’’ They are 
aspects of the same thing and mutually dependent; and mature 
participation in a world university community requires both. 
This is not ‘‘relief and—something else.’’ This is assistance in 
its historical and human context, in the framework of world 
university community. Even if a dramatic appeal to pity for 
needy fellow students should prove to be the most efficient money- 
raising method—which is doubtful—WSSF would be betraying 
its trust if it did not help students to come beyond pity, to a deep 
and effective sense of responsibility in the world, far broader in 
its implications than the actual program of service undertaken 
through WSSF as a result of it. 

The problem of helping American students to realize their 
position in the world—and to become responsible in their involve- 
ment in it—is an educational task of the first importance, about 
which all our sponsoring organizations are concerned. WSSF 
approaches this educational task through its call to the total uni- 
versity community to undertake a serious program of service in 
partnership with university communities in other countries. 
This is ‘‘education in and through giving.’’ As students become 
aware of their membership in a world university community, 
they begin to feel responsible for those in need—education in 
giving. As they give, they become interested in being better in- 
formed about this world community of which they are a part— 
education through giving. The educational emphasis is not by 
any means new in WSSF. Nor does it propose a new program 
of education not related to its fund-raising. It is simply thet the 
educational aspect has become more important than previously 
because of this new and changed situation. 


BupGet IMPLICATIONS 


There are budget implications in accepting the responsibility 
for the needs of American students which relate to their partici- 
pation in the WSSF-WUS program of mutual assistance. In 
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the past we have tended to regard WSSF’s fund-raising as a 
mechanical sort of operation involving giving out publicity and 
taking in money, and we have tended to judge the success or 
failure of the operation on the ground of money-raising efficiency 
determined by percentage between income and disbursements— 
all without much scrutiny of the effect the operation has had on 
the human beings concerned. 

The raison d’étre of WSSF is to serve as a channel to enable 
the American academic community tu assist needy fellows in 
other countries. The success or failure of this venture depends as 
much upon the spirit and degree of understanding and concern 
in which assistance is given and received, as upon maintaining a 
proportionately low cost of operation. In a culture whose values 
are more and more quantitative, WSSF must insist that the hu- 
man, qualitative values be kept in mind even in the discussion 
of budget. This means that percentages—which are needed as 
guiding limits—cannot be arbitrarily accepted but must be re- 
examined in the light of the changing human situation—for 
instance, the growing urgency of the need of American students 
for understanding their role ia the werld, the clear call for 
‘*partnersbip, not pity’’ from students in Asia, ete. 

WSSF’s services to students in the United States include the 
whole educational program—visits of speakers to the campus, 
area conferences for chest-fund chairmen, supply of materials, 
assistance in making contact with WUS groups abroad, foreign 
area studies affiliations, ete.—besides all of the administrative 
and organizational work. This sort of service at home shoula 
under present circumstances not exceed one third of WSSF'’s 
total budget, but it is possible that it may be less than this, espe- 
cially if local units of the sponsoring organizations, working to- 
gether in ‘‘nucleus committees,’’ take more active responsibility 
on the campus for the total program of WSSF. This one third 
figure for ‘‘services at home’’—including as it does, education, 
fund-riising and administration—does not represent any radical 
change, but is approximately the same proportion that has 
existed for tie last three years. 

On the basis of the past and present efforts of students, some 
approaches have been made to non-academic sources for addi- 
tional funds. WSSF remains, however, almost entirely a stu- 
dent-faculty enterprise, and outside funds would not be granted 
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unless this remains true. In the event that any large sum should 
be given by a foundation or ‘‘point-four’’ agency for particular 
projects abroad, there would be, as there has been in the past, 
careful clearance with Geneva and the national and local com- 
mittees involved. This sort of consultative relationship is al- 
ready in operation; it emphasizes the truly mutual relationship 
of member committees of WUS. 


Tue CHALLENGE TODAY 


WSSF is the united effort of American students and faculty 
in this area of responsible service to the university community 
in the world. Why is it important to keep on working together 
in this field? There are a number of reasons. As Leila Ander- 
son has pointed out, ‘‘WSSF has proved that it provides an ef- 
fective structure for cooperative efforts to raise money for the 
assistance of students. We see no other way at present whereby 
an approach can be made to the total student body in the colleges 
of America.’’ Other leaders in the student field have frequently 
said that if there were no WSSF, students and faculty would 
immediately set about creating one. Each year the sponsoring 
organizations, through their united appeal in WSSF, secure not 
inconsiderable sums for humanitarian service. Most of this 
money can only be secured on the basis of a united appeal to the 
whole campus. On the educational side, through WSSF'’s ap- 
peal, the sponsoring groups reach thousands of students with 
whom they have no other basis of contact, students who do not 
benefit from their regular educational programs. A WSSF 
campaign provides the opportunity for members of the sponsor- 
ing organizations who are convinced about their responsibilities 
in the world to go out among the ‘‘unconvinced”’ and to chal- 
lenge them with a significant, concrete program. 

Some of the money which WSSF receives each year could 
probably be secured separately from their own constituencies by 
the sponsoring agencies for particular projects of their own 
abroad. But this would be very limited. Part of the reason 
for response from students to a cooperative venture like WSSF, 
is that in the midst of a world in division and conflict, here is 
something which demonstrates that together, as a total university 
community, they can be of significant assistance in the world uni- 
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versity community. Some of our sponsoring organizations have 
understandable responsibilities toward support of the overseas 
service projects of their ‘‘parent’’ organization. It is true that 
we have our special responsibilities to our own community of be- 
lief. WSSF, however, stands on the proposition that we have 
certain common responsibilities which can be met only by a 
common effort. 

The establishment of community in the world is the most ur- 
gent international task with which we all are faced. WUS is 
the only existing organizational base for an inclusive world 
community of university people—students and faculty—regard- 
less of national, political, religious or racial heritage. WSSF is 
the American channel for participation in this world university 
community, which is partly already a reality and partly still to 
be established. This nascent international community is ex- 
tremely significant in our time, and constantly threatened by 
forces which tend to set students against faculty, religious 
against secular groups and religious groups against each other, 
to divide the university world on national and political lines. 
Here is an effort, based on mutual service, which has significance 
for the whole historical and political scene. And it is something 
which we cannot do at all, if we do not do it together. 

Unity here is not only a matter of convenience for fund-rais- 
ing, not only the channel for participation in the world univer- 
sity community on the basis of service. Alan Booth, former 
secretary of the British SCM has put it this way: ‘‘WUS is an 
instrument of university service, touching, it is hoped, a level 
of common humanity which is deeper than political division. 
To this extent its vitality may be of the utmost significance in 
our bitterly divided world. The real question posed by WUS is 
this—Is there in fact the vitality to keep such an enterprise 
going? The answer is an answer not least about the spiritual 
vitality of our civilization. We may indulge in condemnation 
of brutalities and denunciation of our enemies, but deeds not 
words will determine whether in reality we ourselves have an 
alternative way of life to offer. The test is a very realistic 
one.... The next year or two will give us the fateful answer. 
No religious or political group in the colleges can afford simply 
to await it.’’ 











RULES FOR LIVING 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 
ForMER EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1. Keep skid chains on your tongue. Always say less than 
you think. 

2. Make promises sparingly and keep them faithfully no mat- 
ter what it costs you. 

3. Never let an opportunity pass to say a kind and encourag- 
ing thing to or about somebody. Praise good work done regard- 
less of who did it. 

4. Be interested in others—interested in their pursuits, their 
welfare, their homes and their families. Make merry with those 
who rejoice, and mourn with those who weep. Let everyone you 
meet, however humble, feel that you regard him as a person of 
importance. 

5. Be cheerful. Keep the corners of your mouth turned up. ~ 
Hide your pains, worries and disappointments under a pleasant 
smile. 

6. Preserve an open mind on all debatable questions. Discuss 
but don’t argue. It is the mark of superior minds to disagree 
and yet be friendly. 

7. Let your virtues, if you have any, speak for themselves and 
refuse to talk of another’s vices. Discourage gossip. Make it 
a rule to say nothing of another unless it is something good. 

8. Be careful of others’ feelings. Wit and humor at the other 
fellow’s expense are rarely worth the effort and may hurt where 
least expected. 

9. Pay no attention to ill-natured remarks about you; simply 
live so that nobody will believe them. 

10. Don’t be too anxious about getting your just dues. Do 
your work, be patient, keep your disposition sweet, forget self 
and you will be respected and rewarded. 


Note: The above constituted the concluding paragraphs of the farewell 
address made to the Representative Assembly of the National Education 
Association by the retiring executive secretary on July 4, 1952 at the 
Masonic Temple in Detroit. Willard E. Givens rendered conspicuous service 
during his administration of seventeen and one half years. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION—A REVIEW 


OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 
PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


T is useful occasionally to take a detached view of the enter- 
prise in which we are engaged, to review its past, to appraise 
its present status, and from that vantage point to consider its 
future. Such an exercise provides a frame of reference for 
understanding better the role of higher education in our society 
and, thereby, throws light on current problems. In the changes 
which have occurred during the past century there have been 
gains and losses. To assess these requires both a glance backward 
and some analysis of the present scene. 

In 1850 the college population in the United States was 11,900. 
Of the 116 colleges and universities then operating, the largest 
was Yale with 385 students, while Harvard that year had only 
272. By 1900 the number of institutions had increased to 485 
with a combined enrolment of 238,000, while by 1950, the number 
of colleges and universities had increased almost fourfold, the 
student population more than tenfold. To put it another way, in 
1950, approximately 20% of the 18-21 age group were enrolled 
in colleges, whereas in 1850 only 1% of one per cent had such 
opportunities. Such was the phenomenal rise in popularity of 
higher education in the century just closed. 

The change in offerings was as great as that of enrolments. 
From a limited, narrow curriculum made up largely of Latin, 
Greek, philosophy, logic and mathematics, the program expanded 
to include every conceivable kind of course on the undergraduate 
level. In addition, vocational, professional and graduate work 
were incorporated in the university programs with research play- 
ing a new and highly important role. For example, during 
World War II, OSRD spent some $344,000,000 for research, most 
of which was carried on by scientists in the universities. The rec- 
ommendations of the Research and Development Board this year 
called for $1,500,000,000 for research connected with national 
defense. 


Nore: Address delivered before the Southern University Conference, 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mississippi, April 10, 1952. 
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Thus the whole structure of higher education was transformed 
between 1850 and 1950. The present program bears little re- 
semblance to its predecessor of a century ago. Of course, in one 
hundred years changes are likely to occur, hence you may be 
wondering why so much emphasis on the point. If so, remember 
that between 1750 and 1850 relatively little difference is observed 
in curriculum, methods or enrolments. Indeed from the found- 
ing of Harvard in 1636 to the middle of the 19th century, little 
change is noted. The facts, therefore, relating to the past cen- 
tury are not to be taken for granted. They were indeed phe- 
nomenal and unprecedented. But why did they occur? What 
were the underlying reasons? 

A careful look at the period under review reveals three revolu- 
tionary innovations in the last half of the 19th century that ap- 
pear to be largely responsible for the metamorphosis. These 
were (1) the Land Grant College Act of 1862, (2) the adoption 
of the elective system which was first advocated effectively about 
1870 and (3) the development of the modern university beginning 
with the founding of Johns Hopkins in 1876. It would be well 
to analyze in some detail each of these. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE Morrm. Act 


Among the new concepts introduced by the Morrill Act were 
the following: (1) higher education is not for the few, but for all 
youth capable of profiting from it; (2) while liberal education is 
an essential element, practical courses are also important (agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts); (3) manual as well as intellec- 
tual skills are a proper goal of higher education ; and (4) the use- 
fulness of knowledge and of skills should be one of the criteria in 
determining curriculum offerings. While these concepts are now 
taken for granted, they must have been profoundly shocking to 
those who understood higher education only in terms of the 
classical tradition. Their implications were far-reaching and 
revolutionary as will be clear from a brief analysis. 

Though a number of state universities had been founded before 
1860, few, if any, had embraced the idea of serving a large pro- 
portion of the youth of their states. The number of students 
attracted was small, the curriculum restricted and the objective 
still largely that of educating members of the learned profes- 
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sions. The Morrill Act with its provision of courses for agricul- 
tural and mechanical workers and its pronouncements as to who 
should have the benefits of higher education quickly affected the 
outlook of all those concerned with collegiate education, but par- 
ticularly those backing state universities. This democratization 
was felt throughout the educational system stimulating a new 
interest and faith in its possibilities. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM 


The adoption of the elective system implied the following: (1) 
no single formula or curriculum is essential to the education of 
youth; (2) students have widely varying interests and abilities 
which should be recognized in the menu provided for their intel- 
lectual nourishment; (3) a variety of offerings is required if the 
fields of knowledge are to be covered adequately; and, (4) the 
student should be given the privilege of selecting within limits 
those courses of most interest to him since he cannot cover all 
fields. 

Once it was admitted that ‘‘more than one road leads to Rome’’ 
it was an easy transfer to ‘‘all roads lead to Rome”’ and by in- 
ference to ‘‘one is as good as any other.’’ In short, the flood- 
gates were open when the idea of the fixed curriculum was 
abandoned. As already indicated, the demands of students and 
the general public knew no limits. No criteria were provided, 
no basis of judgment, for determining which courses were of 
collegiate level and which not. The admission that different 
interests and abilities should be recognized in the curriculum en- 
couraged the incorporation of those courses for which there was 
demand. Just as there were no standards for judging the suit- 
ability of courses for collegiate instruction, so there were none 
for determining the ability of the students to do college work. 
Likewise, acceptance of the idea that many courses are needed to 
cover the various fields of knowledge furnished sanction for the 
proliferation of courses ad infinitum. Again agreement that 
students should be allowed to select courses according to their 
interests and tastes when no standards were provided for a 
balanced program meant educational confusion worse con- 
founded. 
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Tue INFLUENCE OF THE MODERN UNIVERSITY 


The third germinal development of the 19th century was the 
university with its emphasis upon research, graduate work and 
professional training. Though only 75 years old, it has had a 
transforming effect not only upon the educational system, but also 
upon the relation of higher education to American society, as will 
be clear from an analysis of its influence. 

In order to get a full picture of the nature of that influence, it 
would perhaps be useful, in the first place, to single out the ele- 
ments that combine to produce the result. They may be listed 
as follows: (1) All teachers were directly or indirectly affected 
by the program. Many high school and most college teachers 
were prepared in graduate schools as well as the leaders in the 
elementary schools. Superintendents and principals of the 
stronger school systems for the most part had at least a master’s 
degree and many went on to the doctorate. Likewise, the 
professional schools that earlier drew their teachers largely from 
the ranks of the professions now looked to the universities for 
their supply. Thus the entire educational system was pro- 
foundly affected by the philosophy of the graduate school. (2) 
The emphasis upon science, the scientific method and research 
which has characterized the university from the beginning had 
its effect upon all who entered graduate and professional schools. 
Insofar as the spirit of inquiry caught on, each individual became 
a center of initiative seeking to extend the boundaries of know- 
ledge and to find new and better ways of doing the job at hand. 
This accelerated change and in the main promoted progress in all 
the professions including teaching. (3) In accepting, as a corpo- 
rate responsibility, the function of pushing back the frontiers of 
knowledge the university proclaimed its pioneering role in 
American society. Hitherto individual professors pursued their 
researches as a hobby but the institution accepted little or no 
responsibility for this activity and made no provision for it in 
the budget. The paid research professor was unknown and the 
expensive laboratory equipment now taken for granted as essen- 
tial was undreamed of. (4) In devising the laboratory method 
of solving problems, the university blazed a trail later to be fol- 
lowed by business and industry. Now research in the larger 
companies is recognized as a necessary activity and vast sums are 
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spent on laboratories and scientists to man them. Thus the uni- 
versity transformed the outlook of business and industry as well 
as education. Government, likewise, is turning more and more 
to the campuses for help in solving its problems. 

No one who understands the import of the changes in higher 
education referred to would maintain that its status in 1850 was 
preferable to that of a century later. Its role in our society is 
so much more significant than it was earlier that the two can 
hardly be compared, but this is not to say that serious losses also 
have not been sustained. Sir Walter Moberly touched on the 
matter when he said: ‘‘The university today no longer asks the 
fundamental question.’’ Science has usurped the place for- 
merly held by philosophy and science seeks only proximate an- 
swers. It is concerned with analysis rather than synthesis, with 
search for knowledge rather than pursuit of truth, with the what 
and the how rather than the why; with the means of making a 
living rather than the meaning of life. 

A basic fallacy in our thinking which may result from this 
shift to science is illustrated by the inscription frequently found 
engraved in stone over the doorways to halls of learning: ‘‘ Know 
the truth and the truth will make you free.’’ This purported 
quotation from the Master Teacher is seriously misleading. He 
said: ‘‘If ye be my disciples, ye shall know the truth and the 
truth will make ye free.’’ It is but another way of saying that 
facts have meaning only when there is a frame of reference, that 
truth is revealed only to those whose lives are properly oriented. 
Knowledge is not synonymous with truth and yet the assump- 
tion of this scienitfic age seems to be that it is. Facts may be 
discovered in the laboratory with test tube and beaker but truth 
only in the crucible of experience based upon commitment. It 
is this fact which has been overlooked in our emphasis upon 
science and the scientific method and in our neglect of philosophy. 

The current ferment in higher education indicates a growing 
awareness of this vagary and of other weaknesses. The wide- 
spread interest in the teaching of values, the groping after fun- 
damentals and the discontent with both content and method are 
evidences of the well-nigh universal feeling that basic changes 
in our current program are required if the needs of youth are 
to be met adequately. Out of this realization and the stirrings 
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which are in evidence on every campus looking to improvement 
will doubtless come a new perspective, a more effective curricu- 
lum and a clearer conception of fundamental goals. 

To summarize in a sentence this hasty review and to specu- 
late on the future, based on current trends, I would say that ex- 
pansion has characterized higher education during the past one 
hundred years—expansion in numbers served, in functions per- 
formed, in courses offered and in bases of support; that the last 
half of this century will likely be characterized by revolutionary 
internal changes, by emphasis on quality rather than quantity, 
on contraction in program rather than expansion, on fundamen- 
tals rather than externals, on philosophy rather than scic ice, on 
pursuit of truth rather than search for knowledge; and that the 
effect of the change in emphasis will be to provide a richer, a 
more effective and a more satisfying program for future gen- 
erations. 








AMONG THE COLLEGES 


MERICAN UNIVERSITY has received $15,000 from the 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation of New York and 
Washington, to establish a new art teachers’ training program 
to prepare students to meet Board of Education requirements 
for art teaching at the junior high school level. The three-year 
grant will help further a new course, ‘‘Methods and Materials 
of Teaching Art in Junior High Schools.’’ 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE announces the Daniel Webster Na- 

tional Scholarships,—20 scholarships made possible by an 
anonymous gift of $1,000,000 in memory of the 100th anniversary 
of the death of Webster, a graduate of the Dartmouth class of 
1801. Recipients of the scholarships will be chosen on the basis 
of unusual achievement as students and citizens. Financial need 
will not always be a factor. Those who do not need scholarship 
aid will be given $100 prize awards the first year. Applications 
will be received by the Dartmouth Committee on Scholarships 
and Loans headed by Albert I. Dickerson. 


(jOUCHER COLLEGE announces receipt of a gift of $260,000 

from the Hoffberger family of Baltimore to be used for the 
extension and completion of the science building. The Kresge 
Foundation of Detroit has granted the college $250,000 with the 
condition that an additional $260,000 be raised by December 31, 
1952, for the erection of a gymnasium-auditorium, the last unit 
on the new ‘‘basic campus.’’ 


NOX COLLEGE received $30,000 from Miss Emma Frey of 
Galesburg to be used for tuition payments of needy and 
worthy students, and $15,000 from the Irving Schermerhorn 
estate to establish a scholarship in memory of Lizzie K. Scher- 
merhorn. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE has received a bequest of $50,000 

in the will of Mrs. Elsie H. Cornell of Earlville, New York, 
in memory of her brother, Benjamin L. Haydon of the class of 
97, a school principal in upstate New York communities. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has been willed $4,200,000 

by Mrs. Elsie 8. Eckstein, Chicago music patron, to establish 
the Elsie S. and Louis Eckstein Northwestern University Musi- 
cal Endowment Fund to be used exclusively for the School of 
Music, to further the understanding and enjoyment of music. 


GARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE has received a gift of $200,- 

000 for the College’s new Student Arts Center from Curt H. 
Reisinger of New York City, a member of the Sarah Lawrence 
Board of Trustees. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY has received within 

the past year bequests from three Kansas Citians, totaling ap- 
proximately $800,000. The largest of the three recent gifts was 
$600,000 from the late Lena Haag, whose will provided for a 
$100,000 student loan endowment and the balance for endowed 
chairs in the fine arts. In 1937 Miss Haag gave the University 
its liberal arts building, valued currently at $1,000,000. Mr. 
Henry J. Haskell, noted editor of the Kansas City Star, died on 
August 20 of this year. His will bequeathed a $100,000 unre- 
stricted gift to the University of Kansas City. Mrs. Elizabeth 
T. Kanoky, who died June 7, left the University an unrestricted 
$50,000 bequest. During its history of 19 years approximately 
$18,000,000 from twelve individuals has been added to the Uni- 
versity’s assets. In addition, over a thousand different indi- 
viduals and firms have contributed smaller amounts in response 
to the University’s annual solicitation. 


[YNION COLLEGE (New York) has established a threefold 

memorial to former Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson, 
a graduate of Union. The sponsoring committee, under the chair- 
manship of Thomas. J. Watson, has received $100,000 from 
American corporations, their executives and close personal 
friends of Mr. Patterson. Scholarships will be given to prepare 
students for public service careers, fellowships for graduate 
study and internships in municipal, state and federal govern- 
ment offices, and a program of special conferences, workshops 
and publications directed at defense of country and personal 
freedom. 
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West VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE has received 

three bequests which will be added to the General Endow- 
ment Fund of the college. They are $500 from the estate of 
William R. Evans of Fairmont, $19,485.88 from Lulu M. Farr 
of Fayetteville and from the estate of John Letcher Bennett 
$10,517.29 in cash and bonds and a farm appraised at $4,000 in 
Ireland, West Virginia. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado. Fred J. Plachy, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 

Assumption College, Worcester, Massachusetts. Armand H. 
Desautels. 

Baghdad College, Iraq. Thomas F. Hussey, member of faculty. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. Philip E. Dobson, Direc- 
tor, Institute of Industrial Relations, St. Peter’s College, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. Luther E. Sharp. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey. Sister 
Hildegarde Marie Mahoney. 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. Sister M. Camille 
Bowe. 

College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. John Paul Vin- 
cent. 

Columbia Bible College, Columbia, South Carolina. G. Allen 
Fleece, Professor of English Bible. 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande, Oregon. 
Frank B. Bennett, Superintendent of Schools, Salem, Oregon. 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Massachusetts. Sister Alice Ger- 
trude. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. G. Brooks Earnest, Acting 
President and Dean of School of Engineering. 

Friends University, Wichita, Kansas. Lloyd 8. Cressman. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. Edward B. Bunn. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Carolina. Harold H. © 
Hutson, Professor of Religion, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee. Luther L. Gobbel, Presi- 
dent, Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Brother E. Stanis- 
laus. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. John C. Seegers, 
Dean, College of Education, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky. Sister Margaret Ger- 
trude Murphy. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Michigan. Sister Marie Kathleen. 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Idaho. John E. Riley, 
Pastor, College Church, Nampa, Idaho. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pennsylvania. Mother Mary 
Chrysostom. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, New York. Brother Jerome, 
Dean of the College. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vermont. Francis E. Moriarty, 
Principal, Cardinal Mindszenty High School, Dunkirk, New 
York. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama. Arthur D. Gray, Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, General Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches in America and Pastor, Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Chicago, Illinois. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. Albert C. Jacobs, 
Chancellor, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

University of California, Los Angeles, California. Raymond B. 
Allen, Director, United States Psychological Strategy Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. Michael J. Gavin. 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Logan Wilson, Academic 
Vice President, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Ursuline College, New Orleans, Louisiana. Mother M. Clotilde 

McGinnis. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. B. Joseph Martin, Execu- 
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CASE FOR THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


ANDREW G. TRUXAL 
PRESIDENT, HOOD COLLEGE 


During my twenty five years of college teaching many college 
seniors have assessed their educational experience as follows: ‘‘I 
am not the same person I was when I came here as a freshman 
four years ago. I have really had terrific intellectual experi- 
ences so that I understand what ‘liberal’ education means. But 
now that I am ready to graduate I find that in spite of being a 
different person intellectually, nowhere in college have I been 
given values and purposes worth living for, ideals around which 
to organize my life.’’ 

This self-analysis on the part of many students makes more 
poignant the question being asked these days by every college 
and university president: Where has higher education gone 
wrong? A hundred years ago it was common for college presi- 
dent.. to affirm that ‘‘the primary end of education is the develop- 
ment of moral character.’’ Then, as the conviction grew that 
the answer to all human-social problems was ultimately to be 
found in increasing the accumulation of knowledge, and as men 
came more and more to believe that science was the key to the 
creation of an earthly utopia, the heads of higher educational 
institutions became accustomed to say, ‘‘The chief business of 
education is the discovery and transmission of knowledge.’’ 


How Controt KNOWLEDGE FoR Goop? 


So fruitful has this emphasis been that man has indeed risen 
intellectually to Parnassus and far beyond in terms of the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge. But while this process was accelerat- 
ing, the instruments of his control of such knowledge—political, 
social and spiritual—made little or no progress. To overcome 
this lag is a problem of this century which makes all other prob- 
lems seem inconsequential. Put in another form, the chief ques- 
tion of our age is whether or not man can make the technological 
culture he has created a servant of constructive social progress, 
or whether the hour is already too late. 


Nore: Reprinted from The Christian Century, April 16, 1952. 
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There have been several abortive attempts to solve this ques- 
tion of the direction of a highly technological culture. One such 
was National Socialism with its accompanying faith in blood, 
soil and the ‘‘Herrenvolk.’’ Against this anti-democratic and 
anti-Christian faith, it took a tremendous coalition of power to 
win a victory. No sooner was this attempt to organize man’s 
social and political life defeated than there arose another chal- 
lenge in the form of faith in a so-called ‘‘scientific-historical 
dialectical materialism.’’ And many are the warnings of our 
time that physical power and material resources alone will not 
overcome this new religion, but only these in conjunction with 
a vital faith. 

Not ASHAMED OF FAITH 


It may well be that the answer to the question here raised 
will be found in the quest of today’s educators for a satisfactory 
solution to the problem, Education for what? That elements 
of faith and conviction will have to become again part and parcel 
of college education seems a truism. In ‘‘The Mature Mind,’’ 
H. A. Overstreet says that the need of our time is not for more 
brilliant men but for more mature men in high places. His 
view seems to be a 20th century version of a statement attributed 
to St. Augustine of the 5th century: ‘‘ A man’s character is to be 
judged not by what he knows but by what he loves.’’ If higher 
education can lead to the training of minds dedicated to the 
service of high ideals and constructive ends, there would seem 
to be no social problem, however involved, that could not be an- 
swered. But that this is a difficult task no one who knows the 
force of trends like relativism, secularism, materialism and skep- 
ticism will have the heart to deny. 

There is sufficient dynamic in the democratic Christian foun- 
dations of American culture to admit of the wedding in higher 
education of faith and knowledge. But such conviction and 
faith must be expressed in 20th century terms and not in those 
of the 18th or the 5th century. A political faith adapted to 
Monticello simply cannot be expected to carry conviction for a 
1952 college mind. Similarly, the permanent values in Chris- 
tianity have to be given contemporary expression if they are not 
to insult the intelligence of college men and women. As Time 
pointed out in its issue of November 5, 1951, young people are 
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looking for a faith and they are not ashamed to be discussing 
God. But they will not have an immature, childish faith; they 
want a faith that will suit contemporary knowledge. 

Now if it be admitted that the task of higher education is the 
discovery and transmission of knowledge, plus giving students 
worthy ends into the service of which they may put their knowl- 
edge, the Christian college has a distinct claim to recognition. 
There is doubtless good reason why, during the past two years, a 
research project originated by the Association of American Col- 
leges on the subject ‘‘ What is a Christian College?’’ has attracted 
so much attention. The initial reports from approximately 40 
colleges were presented at a workshop held at Berea College in 
1951. In this self-analysis being carried on by many colleges, 
there is indication of today’s need for redefining education as 
knowledge in the service of a dynamic faith. 

Why should Christian ministers counsel their high school 
young people to consider, in choosing a college, the claims of the 
Christian college? If the analysis above has any validity, it 
follows that the Christian minister should be zealous that his 
young people pursue their college education in an atmosphere 
which recognizes the need for combining knowledge with faith. 
To be sure, the colleges which unashamedly declare that they re- 
gard the primacy of spiritual values as the capstone of the edu- 
cational process have been operating in a society that exalts the 
secular, scientific emphasis; so it would be false to say that such 
colleges have been able to implement their ideal with complete 
success. The important thing is the ideal toward which they 
are striving rather than the actual achievements. 


CLAIMS OF CHRISTIAN COLLEGES 


In passing judgment on the role of religion on a college cam- 
pus, there is too often a tendency to look at the external mani- 
festations of faith. These include the number and variety of 
course offerings in religion, the activities of the Christian asso- 
ciations, the religious counseling program, student attendance at 
voluntary or compulsory chapel and at religious emphasis week 
services. No one would minimize the importance of these mani- 
festations, but it would be a mistake to judge a campus solely by 
them. Perhaps far more important are the answers to such ques- 
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tions as: What is the educational philosophy of the school? Are 
members of the faculty not merely scholarly specialists but also 
dedicated disciples of the good? What are the ethical standards 
which predominate in the everyday relations of student with 
student and between them and the older members of the com- 
munity? Are the students regarded as whole persons making 
that final big step in the transition from the dependence of youth 
to the mature independence of adults? Do the members of the 
community recognize that when one suffers, all suffer, and when 
one brings honor to himself, all share in the honor? 

These latter are illustrations of the really important things to 
look for in the matter of selecting a college. It is the task of 
American colleges to train leaders who will be fit to guide the des- 
tiny of the nation, which in turn will guide the destinies of the 
modern world. To achieve this end education must change from 
the training of disembodied intellects to the person-centered kind 
of education which recognizes that the accumulated knowledge 
available to Western man can be entrusted only to those who 
love the good ; that is, are dedicated to the pursuit of noble ends. 

Where the minister is in position to assist young people in de- 
ciding on a college, it is an elementary principle that he will 
want to work hand in hand with local guidance counselors. For 
him to fail to avail himself of the great amount of material un- 
covered by such counselors in their study of the individual stu- 
dent—his complete records, together with the results of a number 
of tests, and other data—is unpardonable. When he has taken 
full account of this information the minister might well say to 
the prospective student: 


Tue Kinp oF CoLLEGE TO CHOOSE 


1. Choose a college with high intellectual standards but one 
which is not ashamed to admit that, if he is to realize his best self, 
man must recognize in God a reality greater than himself and 
outside himself. 

2. Choose a college which recognizes the fundamental dignity 
and worth of the individual. In a society moving increasingly 
in the direction of the mass man but in which we are endeavoring 
feverishly to rescue the individual from the collective, it is im- 
portant that higher education have a respect bordering on rever- 
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ence for the individual. You cannot educate in the true sense a 
‘‘number’’ or a disembodied intellect. You can only educate a 
person. If one of the central themes of Jesus’ teaching was the 
infinite worth of the individual, then education to be Christian 
must concentrate on the release of all the capacities of the indi- 
vidual. Parenthetically, this is not to imply that large univer- 
sities, with enrolments of tens of thousands, have forgotten this 
basic truth. But it is interesting to observe that such large 
schools preserve this basic truth only as they tend to break down 
into smaller units where there is some opportunity for the restor- 
ation of the individual. 

3. Choose a college whose administration makes it a policy to 
have a faculty who believe that education is something more than 
the mastery of a specialized field of knowledge. There is a wide 
gulf fixed between that individual who, fresh from his conquest 
of the Ph.D., takes an iconoclast’s pleasure in poking cynical 
jibes at the infantile religious beliefs of a former age, and that 
mature professor of astronomy, zoology or nuclear physics who 
combines high knowledge with an attitude of awe and reverence 
before an expanding universe. 

4. Choose a college that is consciously striving to attain true 
‘‘community.’’ The earliest colleges were communities of schol- 
ars. As the social sciences have come to understand better what 
is meant by a community, it becomes clearer what services can 
be achieved through community-consciousness. More educative 
experience than educators have been wont to admit is derived 
from the dormitory, fraternity and other interpersonal relation- 
ships of a college community. In our emphasis on the classroom 
we have tended to forget that our students are learning the diffi- 
cult lessons of social adjustment in activities completely divorced 
from their intellectual exercises. 


Forms or COMMUNITY 


Tolerance, sympathy, understanding, yes, ‘‘love for the breth- 
ren’’ are essential elements in education. Hence it is time that 
educators gave more thought to them. That college community 
is fortunate that has built up a tradition of student government 
member of warm and sympathetic understanding who can assist 
the younger by taking his hand as a freshman and letting go com- 
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pletely by the time the student is a senior. Also that community 
is fortunate that has built up a tradition of student government 
based on the assumption that it is possible for students to develop 
a high degree of self-control and self-discipline. 

My own life with college students convinces me that they are 
earnestly seeking faith as well as knowledge. They are not con- 
tent with mere intellectual liberation. Granted that, authori- 
tarian dogmas and creedal statements leave them cold. Granted 
that, they are not interested in the propagation of denominational 
or sectarian idiosyncrasies. Yet they know there are three ques- 
tions no man can hope to escape: What is man? What is God? 
What is the universe? The fact that they, along with many 
others, are groping these days for a faith that will answer these 
questions in 20th century Christian terms is the most hopeful 
sign that a new age of faith, combined with knowledge, is being 
born. The Christian college is in a strategic position to be the 
agency for the formulation of this new Christian synthesis. 











THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCH COLLEGE 
THROUGH THE HUMANITIES 


MOTHER HELEN TICHENOR 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, DUCHESNE COLLEGE 


There were two questions which I put to myself when I began 
to arrange my ideas on the subject of ‘‘The Contribution of the 
Church College through the Humanities’’; first, To what are 
we contributing? and second, Just what are we contributing? 
After I had pondered my answers to these questions, I remem- 
bered a book which, probably, since you are all specialists in the 
humanities, you will remember too: the report written by Harold 
P. Dunkel in 1947 for a committee of the University of Chicago, 
which summarizes the problems which the committee felt were 
still unanswered, despite their five years’ work. In that chapter 
is this statement : 


We would do well to realize that the values in the humani- 
ties are not so crystal clear and meaningful to nonspecialists 
as we would like to believe. The general public is certainly 
not too well aware of what precise meaning could be at- 
tached to the statement that Hamlet or the Mona Lisa or 
Chartres or The Passion According to St. Matthew repre- 
sents what our former students are dying for. The assump- 
tion that this point is clear is one of the gravest dangers 
which confronts the humanities. To solve this problem— 
which is, we believe, of literally vital importance to the 
humanities—we must clarify both for ourselves and for 
others, our concepts of the nature and function of the hu- 
manities. We must try to find out, in more precise and 
operational terms than we ever have, what the humanities 
do to people and for people. 


After I read that, I added a third question to my other two: 
To whom are we contributing? 

If we, the humanists on the faculties of Church Colleges, an- 
swer these three questions, we have solved the problem consid- 
ered of vital importance by this national committee. Therein 


Norz: Address given April 18, 1952 at the Annual Meeting of the 
Nebraska Church-Related Colleges at Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. 
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will lie the contribution of the Church College to the humanities, 
and it is a contribution which the Church College of all others 
is best equipped to make. 

Let us take the last question first: To whom are we contribut- 
ing? The answer to it seems to me the heart of the matter. 
If we were to use Mr. Dunkel’s words, we should reply, ‘‘We 
are contributing to people,’’—but would we not rather say: ‘‘to 
persons’’? Does it not seem that persons is the more precise 
word, the more precise idea, for which he is groping? We know, 
better than any other teachers, what a person is. There are 
the three Divine Persons in God; there are angelic persons; 
and there are human persons who are such because of the soul 
within them. The root of personality lies in the spirit. It is 
the spirit that has those two great powers: intellect and will, 
the intellect which reaches out for truth, the will which yearns 
for good. Composed, as we human beings are, of body and 
spirit substantially united, our bodies do share in our human 
personality, but theirs is the lesser part. 

Moreover, we who teach in Church Colleges, know that these 
human persons whom we teach are made in the image and like- 
ness of God, and we have all had paralyzing moments when we 
have been overwhelmed by the realization that God has put 
these images of Himself into our hands, that He counts on us 
to educate them—as we say—to contribute something to them 
which will help them become the persons He has given them the 
capacity to be. And so, the question, ‘‘To whom do we want 
to contribute?’’ is answered. We want, through the humani- 
ties, to contribute something to the personality of every student 
who comes to us. 

That brings us to the next question, ‘‘Just what can the hu- 
manities contribute?’’ Or, to phrase it as did Mr. Dunkel, 
‘‘ Just what can the humanities do to people and for people?’’ 
If the question were asked, ‘‘Just what can physical education 
do to people and for people?’’ any teacher of physical educa- 
tion would give an unequivocal answer: ‘‘It can strengthen and 
refine the body.’’ And any investigating committee, or any 
physically-uneducated nonspecialist would recognize the value 
of that. Why can we not be as direct? ‘‘Just what can the hu- 
manities do to people and for people?’’ ‘‘They can strengthen, 
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and refine, and enrich the soul, the spirit, which is the root of 
human personality; which is what makes man, man.’’ Would 
not this answer also be meaningful to nonspecialists, as well as 
to ourselves? Would not they see the utility of subjects which 
do this? Would not any reasonable being inquire, ‘‘ What are 
these subjects, and how do they do this?’’ 

And we would then explain as briefly as we could that the 
experience of centuries has shown that certain subjects: the fine 
arts, philosophy and religion, are the best instruments for the 
proper cultivation of the mind. To these subjects some people 
would add history, and I would be among them. 

We would say also that it was in ancient Greece that the fine 
arts, philosophy and history, were best understood and ex- 
pressed. It is from the achievements of the Greeks that we 
judge them to have been better endowed with natural power of 
intellect than any other peoples in the ancient world. We may 
say of them in the truest sense that can be said of any creature: 
they were creators. They so used, so strengthened, so refined 
their magnificent intellects as to create what we call the hu- 
manities. 

By these arts the practical Romans were wise enough to be 
educated, and to them they added their gift, law, and then 
spread these natural benefits over all the Mediterranean world. 
The influence of Greek philosophy and Roman law made for the 
acceptance of a natural religion. 

Man of the ancient world educated himself, and was educated, 
by means of the humanities until he reached what is probably 
the highest development possible of his purely natural powers. 
He was a sound mind in a sound body. That sound mind was 
his because its intellect sought truth; its will longed for good- 
ness. But in that search he could not go far enough even to 
suit himself. He was only natural, and he wanted to be super- 
natural. And because God wanted him to be, God Himself was 
preparing the way all this while by the direct revelation of 
Himself to the Jews. 

Their work was to keep alive in the pagan world—with all its 
natural gifts of body and soul—the great truth God had con- 
fided to them: that there is one God who rewards those who 
obey Him, and punishes those who disobey Him. From that 
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revelation with all its promises came Christianity. St. Paul says, 
‘*In the fullness of time God sent His Son into the World.’’ Is 
not the ‘‘ fullness of time’’ perhaps, the fullness of natural prep- 
aration as we know it in the development of man through the 
humanities? God builds the supernatural structure in us upon 
the natural. Or again, according to St. Paul, He builds the 
new man upon the old. 

We know that the humanities of the ancient world, super- 
naturally enriched by the revealed religion of Christianity, were 
the intellectual instruments by which were shaped all great 
minds for centuries. It is not too much to say that our Chris- 
tian civilization was built upon the humanities. And so, per- 
haps, we might answer the question, ‘‘ Just what can the humani- 
ties do to people and for people?’’ this way: They can civilize 
them. Or again, taking our own question rather than Mr. 
Dunkel’s, ‘‘ Just what can the Church College contribute through 
the humanities?’’ and answer, ‘‘ We can contribute civilization.’’ 
Hamlet, Mona Lisa, and Chartres represent man’s best efforts in 
civilization. The Passion According to St. Matthew represents 
the God-Man’s. 

To give another brief extract from Mr. Dunkel’s report: 


Arguments about the place of the humanities must inevit- 
ably have a philosophic base. We cannot say why the hu- 
manities should figure in the life of young people without 
some concept, however nebulous, of what life is. And that 
concept is philosophic in the widest sense. 


Now we, of the Church Colleges, have a clear concept of life 
—not a nebulous one. We can, therefore, say how the humani- 
ties should figure in the life of our young people. We can give 
something through the humanities that no secular college can 
give. We can give it in every subject which the humanities em- 
brace: religion, philosophy, history, the fine arts. What we give 
in religion, we need not dwell upon in this consideration. We 
have already spoken of the central truth of the philosophy of 
man : that he is composed of body and spirit, substantially united, 
and that in that spirit lies the root of his personality—which 
Christian philosophy teaches, on the Word of God, is immortal. 
The strengthening, refining, enriching of that spirit by the hu- 
manities will be of value for eternity as well as for time. 
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Let us say just a word about what the Church College can 
contribute through history and the fine arts. History remem- 
bers all the world. All peoples, whenever or wherever they have 
lived, have been persons, and as persons, have contributed in 
some way, great or small, to the sum of human achievement. If 
we appreciate these various achievements and present them to 
our students, will they not come to sympathize more deeply with 
all men; to love the peoples of all nations for their great deeds; 
and to sorrow for them in their sins—and thus shall we not con- 
tribute to a better understanding between nations, and therefore 
to the peace of the world? 

And now for the fine arts. The fine arts exist to imitate 
nature. The best way to get at an experience on its own level 
is to imitate it from within. When we look at meadows in the 
spring, we experience beauty within ourselves. If we had ar- 
tists’ hands we could imitate that inner experience,—could put it 
onacanvas. Doing it, we would love all nature more, and would 
know it better as the unity it is. If we were musicians, we would 
imitate our inner experience of beauty by melody. If we were 
poets we might write, 

The world’s at the spring 
The spring’s at the morn— 


God’s in His heaven 
All’s right with the world. 


If we were sculptors, how would we imitate it? There is a story 
told of a sculptor in America who gazed upon a summer sky, 


which seemed a blue eternity, and he went about so haunted with 
the memory of the repose that he tried to express it. The result 
was a statue of a sleeping boy—a statue said to produce a singu- 
lar feeling of repose in all who gaze on it. The sculptor could 
not reproduce the calm morning in stone, but he translated into 
the only artistic language he knew, the feeling which his experi- 
ence of beauty aroused in him. 

The fine arts, then, exist to imitate nature, whether that be 
the great world of being which we call Mother Nature, or the 
greater world which is Human Nature, made in the image and 
likeness of the Creator of all things. An appreciation of the 
fine arts, of painting and sculpture and architecture, of music 
and literature, must lead to a deeper love of Mother Nature, of 
Human Nature, of God Who created both. This love is not 
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only a personal enrichment, but of inestimable value for the 
world, and this reflection may lead us to the third question we 
proposed ourselves at the beginning of this discussion: 

‘*To what are we contributing?’’ The answer is: ‘‘To our 
country, and to the world; to our own generation and to all the 
generations to come.’’ Surely our country and our world need a 
truer love of Human Nature than that shown by warfare. 
Surely our country and our world need a truer love of Mother 
Nature than that towards which so much of our modern science 
tends. To atomize the world, to destroy any part of it—what 
does that mean? It may be a tragic necessity for the preserva- 
tion of the world’s life, as some men must endure the amputation 
of a limb. It certainly is a proof of man’s increasing scientific 
knowledge. Is it not also a logical conclusion to the emphasis 
in many of our colleges? A one-sided emphasis, encouraging in 
maturity the small boy’s tendency to destroy, rather than the 
intellectual man’s ability to unify? An emphasis which makes 
the student think that science can do all things? 

It will begin by providing him with a lucrative living; then 
it will provide gadgets for his comfort, and vitamins for his 
health ; it will destroy his enemies—and it will do all these things. 
But summing that all up, what does that mean? Just this: ‘it 
will give him control over matter. That is all science can do— 
control matter. It has no power over spirit. And, in fact, it 
has no power at all. It is man who has the power because of 
his knowledge of science, and that knowledge is in his intellect, 
a faculty of his soul—that intellect which is best trained by the 
humanities. 

Perhaps you are suspecting a phobia for science. No reason- 
able being could have a phobia for science; for any reasonable 
being it can have only a fascination. One who believes in the 
spirit will never forget that the successes of science, impressive 
as they are, can be successes only in the field of science, which 
is matter. And these very successes can help the teacher of 
humanities, not only by enriching her own appreciation of all 
created being, but by helping her to steady the minds of the 
young people she is called upon to direct—students whose lim- 
ited intellectual acquirement may make them reel dizzily be- 
tween the two great realms of being, material and spiritual, and 
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think that the truth and value of one must falsify the truth and 
value of the other. Teachers of science in our Church College 
know, of course, that science is only a handmaid to religion and 
philosophy, and they will show this to their students from time 
to time, especially in regard to the omnipotence of God. But 
if instructors in the humanities have an intelligent layman’s 
knowledge of science, invaluable opportunities are theirs for 
using it in their teaching, so as to raise the minds of their stu- 
dents far above the wonders of nature into the realms of the 
spirit and the supernatural. 

For example, today almost everyone knows of light waves. 
Some may know that physicists are now claiming that solid 
matter, too, is in waves; that the whole material world can be 
resolved into waves, free and loose waves which we call radia- 
tion or light, and congealed waves, which we call matter. The 
great English physicist, Sir James Jeans, writes that this theory, 
which we may think of as bottled-up and un-bottled waves, re- 
duces the whole universe to a world of light potential or existent, 
so that the whole story of its creation can be told accurately and 
completely in the first words recorded of God in the Bible: ‘‘ Let 
there be light.’’ The findings of science today only confirm 
what the spirit knew thousands of years ago. The humanities 
do not scorn science. 

To sum up, shall we remind ourselves of the statement of the 
national committee on the humanities as taught in the colleges: 
‘*We must (and I think that italicized word is pathetic in its 
desperation) We must try to find out, in more precise and opera- 
tional terms than we ever have, what the humanities do to people 
and for people.’’ And then, shall we not realize that we are 
teaching the humanities in Church Colleges precisely because we 
know that man is a person composed of body and spirit, and 
that in enriching his spirit we are enriching him for time and 
for eternity—contributing to him both here and hereafter some- 
thing more of life; that there is not yet an evidence to show that 
any other subjects can better strengthen, refine and enrich the 
spirit than can the humanities; that in contributing of our best 
through the humanities to these young persons, we are contrib- 
uting not only to them, but to our country, and to the world; we 
are contributing even to the Kingdom of God. 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND NATIONAL ISSUES 


LOWELL H. HATTERY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


As a political scientist I am personally intrigued by the chal- 
lenge of discussing Christian Education and National Issues. 
As a Christian, a teacher and a political scientist, I am most 
humble as to the possibility of my giving leadership to your 
thinking in this significant area. I can only testify as to some 
of my own experiences and observations with the hope that they 
may be constructive and that they may so relate to your own 
thinking and experience as to stimulate you to further tough- 
minded contemplation in this problem which is before all of us 
who teach in Christian church-related institutions of higher 
learning. 

Following the Republican National Nominating Convention 
of early July, newspapers quoted General Albert C. Wedemeyer 
who had been working for the nomination of Robert A. Taft as 
having said, ‘‘I am disillusioned with American politics.’’ This 
comment followed a full week of negotiation, conferencing, 
speaking and decision-making by political leaders of the United 
States. One nationally known newspaper stated, ‘‘The shame 
of the methods used in behalf of Eisenhower at this convention 
is not something that can be scrubbed off with a quick shower.’’ 
Similar charges were made by newsmen toward the Taft organi- 
zation. And I must say that after the experience of spending 
several days at the Convention in observation and in conversation 
with many of the staff members, delegates and party workers, I 
have considerable sympathy for General Wedemeyer’s statement 
of discouragement and disillusionment. 

I was particularly depressed by the remarks of one of the most 
promising young students I have known who told me with en- 
thusiasm of his own participation in pressuring delegates and in 


Note: Address given at workshop on What Is a Christian College?, Mars 
Hill, North Carolina, August 2-6, 1952, held under the auspices of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education of the Association of American 
Colleges. 
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other political activities. He was thrilled with the excitement 
of the competition and apparently insensitive to the ethical im- 
plications of activities in which he engaged. This student in his 
oblivion to the considerations of political ethics, highlights the 
problem involved in raising the standards of behavior in active 
polities. 

At the same time, I find equally discouraging General Wede- 
meyer’s announced intention to retire from political activity 
since improvement in the standards of behavior must depend on 
the active participation of those persons who are dedicated to 
higher standards of behavior. I cite the experience at the Re- 
publican National Convention simply as illustrative of the eth- 
ical problems in public affairs and the need for informed aggres- 
sive citizen participation at a high level of moral and ethical 
conduct. Higher standards of behavior in party politics is one 
of the national issues about which the educational institutions of 
the United States are obligated to concern themselves, and I be- 
lieve a special responsibility rests with the Christian colleges and 
universities. 

The need for honest, selfless, constructive Christian participa- 
tion is by no means limited to the area of practical politics, of 
campaigns and elections. As a second critical area I offer ‘‘ Cor- 
ruption and Indifference in Public Administration.’’ As a 
student of public administration, I am convinced that the past 
twenty five years have marked a distinct improvement in the 
administration of the bureaucracy at federal, state and local 
levels—improvement in the integrity of administration, improve- 
ment in the efficiency of administration and improvement in the 
professionalization of public administration. The colleges and 
universities have been responsible in large part for this improve- 
ment. Church-related colleges have been among the leaders— 
among them Syracuse University, the first to set up systematic 
training in city management and my own institution, American 
University. The improvement of the past twenty five years, 
however, only gives a realistic basis for insistence on further 
improvement. Too many bureaucrats fall short in the perform- 
ance of their political stewardship, both in integrity and work- 
ing zeal. 

A third national issue lies in the area of management-labor- 
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government relations. At one time, the phrase labor-manage- 
ment or management-labor relations was meaningful, but with 
the more recent developments, consideration of this field must 
recognize a tripartite relationship in which government is one of 
the participants. ) 

The recently compromised ‘‘steel strike’’ is a fresh example of 
the need and dramatic lack of statesmanship among the leaders 
of labor, business and government. Without having in mind the 
identification of any persons involved, I am impressed with the 
need for dedication by the negotiators on all three sides to the 
principles of statesmanship, respect for the individual and con- 
cern for the public welfare. 

Production losses in the steel industry alone will reach 21,000,- 
000 tons estimated at $2,300,000,000. Workers lost $400,000,000 
in wages. The military lost from 20 to 30 per cent of its arms 
output scheduled for 1952. Shortages and price boosts threaten 
further inflation. One editorial summarized: ‘‘The nation paid 
heavily for a strike which settled nothing.’’ The price to the 
nation cannot be measured alone by steel tonnage and worker- 
wage losses. The price also includes a loss of public respect and 
confidence in its institutional leaders in whose power it was to 
avert the catastrophic and needless loss of production—leaders 
who apparently placed personal interest above the interest of the 

general welfare. 

' I suggest as a fourth national issue the area of civil rights and 
race relations. Perhaps I am naive, but I believe it is-defensible 
to say that the issue is not so much an issue of objective as it is 
of mode. Yet controversy over mode too often results in ob- 
scuration of the objective about which there may be basic agree- 
ment. If the truth of the brotherhood of man could be retained 
in dominance by the disputants, the issues of mode might well be 
resolved without the bitterness, injustices and degradation which 
now too often ensue. 

I offer as another national issue, the free exploration of issues. 
About this matter, I am less alarmed than many and more 
alarmed than many. It needs little elaboration to educators, 
who see the traditions of intellectual freedom threatened. I have 
confidence that our traditions of freedom in the search for 
truth will prevail, but we must be aware of the occasional ap- 
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pearance of ‘‘anxiety neurosis’’ not only in our educational in- 
stitutions but in our government bureaus and in our communi- 
ties, which results in stifling the freedom of speech, forum and 
debate. 

We could mention other national issues—national health pro- 
grams, financial support of higher education, economic subsidies 
of occupational groups, U. 8. participation in international or- 
ganizations—all of serious significance. However, even these 
few I have mentioned bear testimony to the need of constructive 
citizen and public leadership. The leadership needs to come from 
persons properly equipped and motivated. I should like to turn 
first to equipping for intelligent citizenship, and something of 
the responsibility of the Christian college. 

I am continually shocked to learn that students graduate from 
college without having been required to take a basic course in 
American government. To assume that a student has had a lib- 
eral education and deserves a Bachelor of Arts degree with per- 
haps no more than a semester of high school civics is a travesty 
on the idea of liberal education. To assume that a professional 
engineer, for example, can take his place in society constructively 
and intelligently without training in the rudiments of American 
government is a serious fallacy, especially when one considers 
the high percentage of engineers who engage in work of their pro- 
fession in public projects or in activities closely related to gov- 
ernment. It is desirable, too, that the student be introduced to 
the study of political science with a survey course which would 
provide him with the basic theory of government including such 
matters as the essential differences between democracy, commu- 
nism and socialism. 

A third desirable feature of education to provide the tools for 
intelligent citizenship, is to encourage and provide for youth par- 
ticipation, especially guided participation in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. Such programs may take various forms. I think, for 
example, of the boys and girls state and nation programs of the 
American Legion, and of the Hi-Y YMCA program of youth 
government, which bring selected young people to the states and 
to the national government for consultation with officials and 
for practice in carrying through model assemblies, model nomi- 
nating conventions, model legislative bodies and discussion of 
national issues. 
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I think it is not presumptuous to say that one of the most pro- 
gressive and promising of programs in the area of field experience 
and observation for youth in preparation for citizenship is a co- 
operative enterprise of 20 colleges and universities known as the 
Washington Semester. 

The Washington Semester is designed to give selected under- 
graduates a better understanding of national and international 
affairs in order that they may become better citizen leaders in a 
democratic society which rests on the active and intelligent par- 
ticipation of the individual. Through the co-operative arrange- 
ment, The American University and 19 other institutions of 
higher learning extend the facilities of the Nation’s Cavital to 
superior junior- and senior-year students in the fields of political 
science, public administration, international affairs and related 
social sciences and humanities, by providing a semester in resi- 
dence at The American University. 

An attempt is made to show to the student while he or she is 
in Washington the intricacies of the operation of the national 
government which are often not evident from the textbooks, the 
myriad of interrelationships between different governmental 
units and between these units, individually and collectively, and 
the publics which they serve; to show them the scope of govern- 
mental operations so that they can better evaluate the criticisms 
that are widespread; to let them meet with the people who are 
making, judging and administering the laws of the land, and to 
see them at their places of work, explaining what they do and 
the difficulties they encounter in their efforts to do a good job— 
to let them see that government is people, as well as the material 
in textbooks. 

Students are selected on a basis roughly equivalent to that 
usually required for honors work. This insures a high level of 
ability and readiness to do independent work. The objectives 
of the program are developed through a fourfold curriculum: 


1. An undergraduate seminar on American National Govern- 
ment in Action held three times a week at which the student is 
brought into intimate contact with the broad range of govern- 
mental and political activity through field visits, consultation 
with officials and integrating sessions led by the academic in- 
structor. 
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2. An individual project which each student has defined in 
consultation with his instructors in his home institution and ad- 
visers at American University. This is designed to give the 
student a depth understanding of a single political problem or 
a single governmental activity. 

3. Six to nine semester hours from the courses in the curricu- 
lum of the School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of 
American University. 

4. Guided extracurricular cultural and political activities im- 
portant to the fullest experience of the Washington scene. 

The early financing of the program was made possible by the 
Crusade for Christ Fund of the Methodist Church, although par- 
ticipation in the program was not limited to Methodist institu- 
tions. The program began in the spring of 1947 with six schools 
participating—Allegheny College, The American University, 
Hiram College, Oberlin College, Westminster College and College 
of Wooster. 

Officials even in high position have willingly taken time from 
their busy schedules to meet with Washington Semester students 
both as a group in seminar and individually for conferences on 
special projects. The list of judges, legislators, newsmen, public 
administrators, members of church organizations and others who 
have given individual counsel to Washington Semester students 
is long. In some cases members of Congress and agency officials 
have arranged for a student to work and have practical experi- 
ence in their offices for the semester. 

Only through the enthusiastic co-operation received from 
these persons can the Washington Semester be as meaningful to 
the student as it has proved to be. The program is an amazing 
case study in institutional and personal co-operation. I know 
of no other educational program in the nation in which so many 
institutions of higher learning work co-operatively. The pleas- 
ant association of participating colleges, the active willingness 
on the part of The American University faculty, the ready help- 
fulness of each member of the interinstitutional Washington 
Semester Committee and the Advisory Committee, and the gen- 
erous donation of time, information and advice by Washington 
officials combine in inspirational testimony of the interest of 
many people to share in the objective of training young citizens 
for building a strong democracy. 
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I have spoken thus far of a need arising out of national issues, 
and of a suggestion or two for providing the tools of understand- 
ing to meet that need. But another ingredient is essential, and 
this I should like to refer to as a Christian or Christianlike stew- 
ardship in public affairs. 

Unfortunately, politics and government carry a tradition of 
corruption. It should be obvious but apparently is not, that 
government is a part of life, a part of group living which should 
be subject to the same standards of integrity and ethics as other 
group living. 

Practical politics is a rugged area of human behavior in which 
competition is keen and the stakes are high. Nevertheless, this 
is no reason that integrity should be compromised. In fact the 
examples are many in which short run advantage of a com- 
promise of integrity has resulted in long run disadvantage, if 
one should want to apply a pragmatic test to integrity in politi- 
cal affairs. 

There are many precepts of good men, men of integrity, men 
of real devotion to public service, which can be used in the 
guidance of young people into citizens who value and practice 
integrity in political affairs. 

The expectation of ethical behavior should be implicit in the 
teaching of government and the social sciences which relate to 
political and economic affairs. We as teachers should assume 
that in the nature of citizenship, citizens should be honest in 
their activities whether they exercise their citizenship only in 
casting an occasional ballot, whether they exercise it in running 
for public office or in the administration of public affairs. 

The teacher of politics should provide an example in his own 
behavior in political affairs and in his own behavior in personal 
affairs, an example of integrity which the student either con- 
sciously or unconsciously will sense. 

A prime task of the teacher is to inspire in the student a 
motivation toward citizen stewardship which may be realized by 
participation in public affairs. Government is man in group 
activity of a high order of challenge and a high order of personal 
service. This rationale should be evident to the student from 
the teacher. The teacher in presenting the material and the 
concept of politics should keep his sights high, proceeding on the 
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assumption that there can be a call to the public service. 
Activity in public service is service for others and can be, if it 
is kept at the level of public stewardship, one of the highest of 
man’s occupations. 

At the same time, for this objective to be convincing to the 
student, the teacher must be realistic in his approach. That is 
why I attended the Republican National Convention. That is 
the reason almost every member of our faculty in political science 
and public administration has had the practitioner’s experience. 
I wanted to find out just how the convention was operated, just 
what the ethics of the delegates and of the staffs of a political 
campaign were. The teacher cannot advise the student of politi- 
cal life if he doesn’t know and understand, just as the minister 
is handicapped in advising in domestic affairs unless he under- 
stands the problems of family relationships. 

At the same time, however, I must point out the dangers of 
excessive realism which may become cynicism. I take issue with 
those who fear that we have underestimated the potential evil 
of man in political affairs. I believe we have underestimated 
the potentially high level of stewardship of man in political af- 
fairs. Through confidence in this potential which I believe to 
be a Christ-like attitude powerfully effective in raising the levels 
of human achievement, we may find in our students and our 
future leaders the ability and the spirit to cope in a Christ-like 
way with the national issues to which I referred earlier. 

I should like to conclude with a postulate of responsibilities of 
Christian Education in the resolution of national issues. 


1. The first of these is that the Church should involve itself 
with responsibility in the area of national issues and 
public affairs. I am much heartened by the action of the 
quadrennial conference of the Methodist Church last 
April to give national support to American University in 
the further development of its training in the public 
service field including the diplomatic service. 

2. A second responsibility is the fearless exploration of 
issues in the true spirit of inquiry, which Bishop Oxnam 
terms, ‘‘resolving to use scientific means‘to achieve moral 
ends.”’ 

3. Teach the rudiments of politics and political economy, 
including by all means an understanding of American 
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democracy, its machinery, its ideals, its needs and its 
status. 

Provide a frame of reference for political behavior which 
is in accord with the Christian ethic, with the message 
that Christian political behavior is practical, is desirable 
and a high form of stewardship. 

Finally, motivate the student to participate in public 
affairs, including public administration, with the under- 
standing that contribution to the solution of national 
issues is made through participation in an informed way, 
guided by Christian standards of conduct. 











THE INDUSTRY-EDUCATION PARTNERSHIP— 
IS IT THE ANSWER? 


A. LELAND FORREST 
DEAN, NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Since colonial times, at least two educational systems have dis- 
appeared from the American scene. The rigid curriculum of 
the Latin Grammar School, transplanted from Europe, was sup- 
planted by a more practical, life-centered system. The Acad- 
emy, begun by Franklin and promoted as an antidote for the 
outmoded Latin curriculum, could not compete with the free- 
public high school, so decreased and practically disappeared as 
this vigorous system increased. Some observers are convinced 
that the privately-supported college is doomed to follow in the 
wake of these two secondary school systems. 

A growing number of thoughtful Americans, both within the 
ranks of professional education and without, are convinced that 
the independent college is needed in our present society. They 
see grave dangers in a closed system of higher education which 
derives its support from the state. Their ideal is that we should 
have our great system of public schools to give the broad tools 
of literacy and common learnings for all citizens. Beyond that, 
they envision a continuation of our dual system of higher edu- 
cation, one stream of which is the system of non-tax-supported 
colleges, free from official control, free to experiment, to search 
for philosophical and religious values, and free to commend the 
basic practices of American democracy, as they interpret them, 
as the foundation for future progress. 

The principal threat to the continuation of this independent 
system of higher education is the lack of financial support. With 
the disappearance of large fortunes under individual control, 
many have despaired of adequate resources for these institutions. 
During recent years the increased interest on the part of indus- 
trial corporations in supporting these independent colleges as 
natural colleagues in a system of free enterprise has been hailed 
as the answer to that despair. 
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The record made by those working in this field of industry- 
education co-operation is impressive. In terms of funds raised, 
of im»roved public relations for colleges, and of public concern 
for their well-being engendered, the efforts made have paid off. 

Before this development is hailed as the panacea for all the 
ills of the non-tax-supported college, it may be well to note some 
of the problems yet remaining to be solved in this type of co- 
operation. The first one has to do with the responsibility of the 
college to use its resources effectively, to set its own house in 
order, so that value-conscious men of business may have confi- 
dence that money invested is securing highest possible returns. 
Concerning the waste caused by needless repetition of courses, 
by overlapping, by ‘‘deadwood’’ left in the curriculum and other 
evidences of a need for better college planning, I have written 
elsewhere. Before colleges set out in organized strength to sell 
the merits of the independent college to industry, evidence must 
be presented that needless waste is not being continued because 
of departmental pride, tradition or inertia. 

Another problem to be faced frankly by colleges and by in- 
dustry is the problem of academic freedom. Just as the non- 
tax-supported college does not wish to become the voice of ‘‘big 
government,’’ ‘‘big labor’’ or even ‘‘big education,’’ it must 
not become the voice of ‘‘big business.’’ Undoubtedly, this fear 
troubles many sincere and open-minded educators. While the 
colleges must show a mature sense of responsibility to uphold 
the basic American ideals, they must be a conscience for all seg- 
ments of our society, trusted by all. They dare not speak with 
any partisan voice, as some fear that they may. 

How can such fears be allayed? The answer seems to lie in 
better understanding of the aims and techniques of the colleges 
on the part of business, and vice versa. By sitting down in 
workshop and conference sessions devoted to better understand- 
ing, both groups may have a more secure confidence that their 
goals are not contradictory but complementary. 

There is yet another problem to be faced in this type of co- 
operation. That is the problem of restrictions on giving for a 
specific college, or for a specific cause within a college. The 


1**A Common-Sense Policy for Academic Budgeting;’’ College and Uni- 
versity Business, May, 1952. 
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‘‘community chest’’ approach, represented by the various col- 
lege associations for fund raising, solves many problems of re- 
peated appeals. It does not, however, encourage great giving 
for special buildings, projects or programs. Giving must not 
become too impersonal. In addition to unified giving by cor- 
porations to a common college fund representing the state or 
region, support of a particular college within the community 
served by the corporation must be encouraged. Support of a 
particular building progam, of a research program of interest to 
the corporation and like projects must be allowed and promoted. 
This can be done while maintaining the general framework of 
co-operative giving for all colleges within the area. 

The co-operative approach of colleges to industry must not be 
looked upon as a panacea for all the financial ills of the college. 
The wise college administration will continue to cultivate support 
from the church, the alumni and the many friends of the institu- 
tion. Industry is not ready, nor should it be expected, to be- 
come solely responsible for the support of independent colleges. 
Free colleges for free Americans is everybody’s business. In- 
dustry is trying to bear its share. The college president must 
not assume that sound financing can be done by seeking a few 
large gifts. This is an auxiliary source, a new source. To be 
sure, it is one that can make a tremendous difference, but it 
cannot supplant the continued interest of those who have his- 
torically supported an institution. 

The recent interest on the part of business has been a great 
encouragement to college administrations. Despite the tremen- 
dous contribution of the independent colleges to business, in- 
dustry and related areas, the feeling had gone abroad that the 
schools were of no concern to those who had profited so greatly 
by their services. The new era of teamwork can be of great 
benefit to the colleges and to industry, if problems are faced 
realistically and with patience. 











EDITORIAL ITEMS 


THE GUTENBERG BIBLE, reputed to be the first book printed 
from movable type, appeared some 500 years ago. In 1952 the 
world’s ‘‘best seller,’’ with its translations in numerous lan- 
guages and dialects, is THE BIBLE. Since the issuance in 
1611 of the King James Versicn, corrections are needed because 
words have changed in meaning, glaring errors have been found 
in translations of the original Greek and Hebrew texts, phrase- 
ology here and there has become archaic; after the appearance 
of the American Standard Version in 1901, more ancient manu- 
scripts have been found, so that it is eminently in order to have 
the present Revised Standard Version of the HOLY BIBLE. 
This version was authorized in 1937 by the international Council 
of Religious Education which was absorbed in 1951 by the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. The Chairman of the 32 distinguished Biblical Schol- 
ars who served on the Standard Bible Committee is Dean Emeri- 
tus Luther A. Weigle of the Yale Divinity School. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, New York. 


THE INTERPRETER’S BrisLe, Volume One, contains the complete 
commentary on Genesis and Exodus and twenty-two General 
Articles (436 pages) on the Bible and the Old Testament by the 
world’s outstanding Biblical scholars. For every passage of 
Genesis and Exodus there are two versions, the King James and 
the new Revised Standard, in parallel columns; there is exegesis, 
full notes to make clear the meaning of the Text, by scholars able 
to draw upon all that scholarship has learned about it; and there 
is exposition that throws the light of the Text upon specific 
human need. 

The General Articles, a wealth of background material, are 
aids to deeper insight into any portion of the Scriptures. They 
are illuminating on such vital subjects as: The Bible, The For- 
mation and Transmission of the Old Testament (Jeffrey), of the 
New Testament (Goodspeed), The English Bible (Wikgren), 
Chronology, Metrology (Barrois), The Books of The Old Testa- 
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ment, and The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (Pfeiffer). This 
is the third volume to be published in this 12 volume commen- 
tary. . 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 


CRITICISM AND FairH by John Knox deals forthrightly and con- 
structively with the perennial problem: What bearing does the 
historical method of studying the Bible have upon Christian 
faith? The author, one of America’s foremost New Testament 
scholars, believes that the discoveries of Biblical scholarship do 
not threaten the foundations of our faith. Viewed in the right 
perspective, any verse of Scripture not only retains its truth 
regardless of probes into authorship and date, but becomes more 
meaningful as we perceive its place in the total event. Criti- 
cism and Faith offers both a firmer faith and a vision of new 
opportunities in the study of the Bible. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1952. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN EpucaTION by William Clay- 
ton Bower deals with the problem of developing moral and spiri- 
tual values in the public schools. It describes a program which 
has been carried out in Kentucky with helpful information for 
those who wish to develop their own program. Professor Bower 
is well qualified to lead this movement and to write about it, 
being Professor Emeritus in Religion of the University of Chi- 
eago. He was formerly dean of Transylvania College, and mem- 
ber of: the Educational Commission and Executive Committee 
of the International Council of Religious Education; the Lex- 
ington Board of Education; the Chicago Council on Religious 
Education and the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. University of Kentucky Press, Lexington, Ken- 


tucky. 


RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN COLLEGE TEACHING, prepared under 
the direction of a committee of the Hazen Foundation with 
Hoxie N. Fairchild as Chairman, is a collection of essays by 
prominent scholars on selected subjects important both for re- 
ligion and education and follows the lines of the preseribed lib- 
eral arts curriculum. The purpose is to show the importance 
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of allying the intellectual and the spiritual in college teaching. 
No one school of religious thought is followed, but the individual 
professors are encouraged to express their personal feeling in 
the discussions. These should interest other college teachers, 
administrators and religious workers. Ronald Press, New York. 
RELIGION AND CuLTuRE by Thomas P. Neill demonstrates, 
after careful analysis, that religion is the world’s only hope in an 
era of materialism. Religion is the unifying force in society. 
The author shows how Christianity has always been the most 
important single influence upon culture and how, significantly, 
with the advent of secularism in the eighteenth century, the de- 
cline of culture began. Dr. Neill shows deep concern about 
the drab picture of man that is presented by Darwin, Marx, 
Freud and their present-day followers, but he does not despair. 
He avoids the pitfall of pessimism when he emphasizes ‘‘that the 
twilight in which we labor is not the dusk of our Christian cul- 
ture’s era but the dawn of a healthier, brighter day in the life 
of Christendom.’’ This volume, an expanded version of the 
second lecture in the Gabriel Richard series, was delivered at 
Loyola University in 1951 by this Professor of History at St. 
Louis University. It is a scholarly presentation of Catholic 
thought and point of view on one of the most profound issues of 
our day. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1952. 
Great Humanists by Lynn Harold Hough, former dean of 
Drew Theological Seminary, is a broadly intellectual and deeply 
spiritual presentation of the author’s philosophy of Christian 
humanism in studies of the lives, works and influence of five 
great humanists: Aristotle, Cicero, Erasmus, Irving, Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More. True humanism, Dr. Hough maintains, is 
always Christian ; as he states in these words, ‘‘ The profoundest 
study of man leads on to belief in God. And in this sense 
humanism in its most profound and perceptive forms is inevi- 
tably the handmaid of religion.’’ Christian humanism is a 
study of what man is and does as a child of God, as a personal- 
ity of great potential dignity, self-discipline and discrimination 
in judgment. Dr. Hough has put into this volume the mature 
scholarship of a half-century’s work. It represents a fresh 
appraisal of his basic philosophy. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
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EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
IN COLLEGE FUND-RAISING 


The Founders of Ward, Wells, Dreshman & Reinhardt 
were the first to apply the organized method of fund- 
raising to meet College needs. 


Many millions have been raised in campaigns directed by 
this firm for various types of Educational Institutions— 
mainly Church-related Colleges and Seminaries. 
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OVER 40 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
lies back of every fund- raising effort directed by Ward, 
Wells, Dreshman & Reinhardt. 


THE FIRM’S RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT is at- 
tested by hundreds of commendations by grateful clients. 


A PROVEN SERVICE inspirational as well as efficient, 
reasonable in cost—creating lasting good will. 
CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


If advised of the character of the need, a consultation and 
preliminary study may be arranged without obligation. 








WARD. WELLS, DRESHMAN 


Bai & REINHARDT _— 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 


Charter member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to pro- 
vide a method by which approved schools and 
colleges can make monthly payments available to 
al) their students and still receive their fees in 
full before the beginning of each term. 










The Tuition Plan increases enrollments and 
materially reduces operating costs. 


Full information will be sent to schools and 
colleges promptly upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16. 



























MARTS & LUNDY, INCORPORATED 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


eo. 
Public relations and 
fund-raising counselors 





For colleges and other philanthropic 
institutions. 









































A message to INSTRUCTORS 
of CHURCH-RELATED 
Schools and Colleges 





You’re Covered! 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and 
CASUALTY UNION pe icy takes 
the financial worry out of misfortune. 
You can shut the door on one un- 
certainty forever. That uncertainty 
is the ever-present possibility that 
sickness or accident may befall you 
or a member of your family. You 
can’t anticipate these misfortunes 
any more rn you can anticipate 
a fire. And you wouldn’t be with- 
out fire insurance, would you? 

Tailor-made for the clergyman’s 
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needs is the Union’s Advance policy. 

It provides from $75 to $300 a 

month if you are laid up by either 

accident or sickness . . . $2,500 to 

$10,000 accidental death benefit . . . 

$2,500 to $10,000 for loss of two 

hands, feet, or eyes. The amounts 

vary according to the number of 
units you take. Costs vary accord-, 
ing to age at time of application. 

Available to full time instructors and 

professors in church sponsored aca- 

demic institutions and other profes- 

sional religious workers. 


CLAIM CHECKS SENT AIRMAIL — Claims are 


settled quickly, with payment checks 
culianeir going out by air mail. Over 
30,000 casualty policies now in force. 








DON’T PUT IT OFF 
You can'tgetthe Advance 


olicy after illness or an 
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THE MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 
121 West Franklin Avenue « Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Without obligation, please send me your bulletin describing the custom- 
built Advance policy. 
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The combined annuity shows what could have happened 
in the past had the participant invested half his annuity 
premiums in common stocks and half in a fixed dollar 
annuity. The new College Retirement Equities Fund makes 
this possible for educators in the future. 


From CREF the retired professor will receive a variable 
unit-annuity, reflecting dividend yields and changes in 
capital values of common stocks. Co-ordinated with this 
will be his traditional fixed dollar annuity income from 
TIAA. 


More than one-fourth of the institutions with TIAA 
programs have already amended their plans to in- 
clude CREF. Others that have not previously had 
TIAA plans are starting retirement programs with 
the combined plan this year. Write TIAA-CREF 


for assistance in planning a combined program. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS — 
For All Educators 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


AND RELIGION 
The Problem of Religion in the Public Schools 
Edited by F. Ernest Johnson 


An invaluable clarification of the complex issues and implications of 
today’s heated controversy over religious instruction in the schools— 
by spokesmen representing every principal religious, civic and profes- 
sional viewpoint. A basic book for everyone concerned with the resolu- 
tion of this vital problem. A Publication of the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies. $2.00 


MORAL PRINCIPLES 
OF ACTION 


Man’s Ethical Imperative 
Planned and edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen 


Are there universally applicable ethical principles? Thirty-four of 
today’s most brilliant international minds answer affirmatively. And 
these answers, in their diversity of views and underlying moral agree- 
ment, offer a clear, fascinating and straight-forward statement of con- 
viction, which is at once heartening and illuminating. “A true book of 
wisdom . . . no book could be more timely.”—-LEWIS MUMFORD. 


$7.50 
THE COLLEGE 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


A Critical Study of Higher Education 


By Baker Brownell, Professor of Philosophy, Northwestern 
University; Author of “The Human Community” 


“The College and the Community is likely to become a pivot on which 
American higher education will turn. It should be an educational best 
seller.”—Main Currents in Modern Thought. “This book has some 
leading questions to put to college administrators and _ teachers. 
Baker Brownell has been in university life a long time. He knows 


our faults and he names them.”—New York Times Book a 
3.50 











At your bookstore or from 


49 E, 33rd St HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16,N. Y. 
De a 
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TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INCORPORATED 
— 1920— 


Thirty-two years of public relations and 
fund raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
aad private schools 


6 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


(A copy of an address on fund raising given before the 
ACPRA Convention, Region V, at Athens, Georgia, on 
October 10, 1952, will be sent on request) 








“WHICH OF THESE BALFOUR SERVICES 
FITS YOUR NEEDS” 


INSIGNIA REQUIREMENTS PAPER PRODUCTS 
College rin Badges—Keys (Engraved) 
yt nsignia—Service Distinctive engraved stationery— 
Invitations 
AWARDS FOR ACHIEVE- Christmas Cards 
MENT 


Dance Programs 


College Diplomas 
Medals—Cups—tTrophies— 
Pinques—Scholarsh p awards to Announcements 

stimulate effort. Banquet menus and Place Cards 


SYMBOLS OF OFFICE— Membership certificates and Cards 


Custom 


made to order in 10K gold, set 
ewels, the College Presidents to honor service and achievement. 
ewel of Office is a beautiful 
symbol of the jeweler’s craft and Hand engrossed and illuminated 
is worn at official functions. in color. 

“Write us regarding your requirements” 

Official jeweler to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi 
and other leading honorary and social 
fraternities and sororities 


LG. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Main Factories Attleboro, Massachusetts 


























the new 4th edition of 


COLLEGE AND LIFE 


Problems of Self-discovery and Self-direction 


By M. E. BENNETT 
Psychologist, Pasadena City Colleges 


457 pages, $4.50 


“The tempo of change today is a challenge to every individual to 
understand himself and his world and to develop the power to main- 
tain harmony between inner and outer forces. College students, as 
potential leaders in the emerging world, have the special responsi- 
bility and privilege of probing deeply into the problems of living 
today and of becoming creative citizens prepared to cope intelligently 
with new conditions as they arise. Learning and living creatively in 
college are essential foundations for this creative citizenship beyond 
the college years. This fourth edition of College and Life deals with 
the various problems of learning and living in college, which each 
student must face and solve for himself as a democratic citizen in his 
college community in order to achieve the real values of a college 
education. 


“The materials in previous editions have been thoroughly evaluated 
with a view to retaining those which have permanent value and 
are pertinent to contemporary life. New problems in student life 
caused by world conditions, national policy, and the normal process 
of change have been added to those previously considered. New 
research and new source materials have been drawn upon for both 
new and older problems. The fundamental purpose of the book re- 
mains the same as in previous editions, viz., to help students make 
the best use of their opportunities in college and to guide them in 
the study and solution of problems of life planning and adjustment. 
World conditior's today have inevitably intensified the emphasis upon 
creative, democratic citizenry and maturity of personality that may 
provide unselfish, intelligent leadership and followership in the strug- 
gle for world peace and a better life for all."—-From the Author’s 
Preface. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.,, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 















Just Published 
THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
33rd edition, 992 pp., $8.00 


A nshciilcialey revised edition of the standard annual Directory. Criticall 
describes and classifies Private Schools,—Primary, Secondary, S 
Boarding and Day Schools, and Junior Colleges. Many new features have 


been added. 
- EDUCATIONAL DIRECTIONS 
A Report — 1951 
132 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


Endeavors to throw light on contemporary trends and extend our per- 
spective. A memorial volume to Porter E. Sargent, who for thirty-seven 
years edited and published the Handbook, “Educational Directions” in- 
cludes many tributes to his long and constructive career. 


GUIDE TO PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES AND 
~-  $§PECIALIZED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
224 pages, red silk, cloth $2.20; paper $1.10 
Write for circulars of above and other publications. 





EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING FOR PARENTS 
Hundreds of families are helped in finding the right schools or 
cemps for their children. Catalogs and requested information sup- 
plied. Write stating particulars. 











: PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 

















The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Ni 

| ___ symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for 
the steady climb of excellence of the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION. All teachers and instructors 
in colleges and universities should be regular readers 
of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION since the beginning and I am 
amazed at the continuous high quality which you have 
been able to maintain through the years,” is the testi- 
mony of a nationally known educator. 


Subscription $4 a year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, OHIO 
































